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AMERICAN PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


MONG Europe’s many misconceptions about the U.S.A. there is 

probably none more absurd and more fundamental than the notion 

that the Americans desire or cherish their position as the world’s 
leading political, economic and military power. There may be some 
exceptions, but to the overwhelming majority of American citizens the 
responsibilities, duties and problems arising out of the free world’s 
leadership are a matter of great uneasiness, profound anxiety and frequent 
irritation. Life would be infinitely simpler, cheaper, and certainly more 
pleasurable for most of them if their country had not become saddled with 
“the white man’s burden” which was tossed into their lap by historical 
processes as inexorable and inevitable as they were unexpected. 

“Projecting the future” is a most popular and profitable occupation, 
firmly believed by many to be a precise science, in the America of today. 
But in the years that reshaped the international balance of power and 
forced the U.S.A. into her present unaccustomed and still reluctant 
position no such “projections’’ were available. The few men of vision 
who, earlier this century, tried to forecast the world’s future certainly did 
not receive the kind of recognition almost any “expert” can command now 
by announcing with quite bewildering precision what America’s economy 
will be like in 1965, in 1985, or indeed in the year 2000. Even President 
Eisenhower’s “Economic Report,” recently submitted to Congress, 
contains an astonishing collection of prophecies. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive is the rise—within the next ten years—of the gross national 
product from its present level of some 360 billion dollars to 500 billion 
“expressed in dollars of the same buying power.” Symptomatically 
enough, while it is most fashionable now to talk and write about the 
fantastic new records the American economy is likely to establish in the 
years to come, little or nothing is ever said about the corresponding 
growth of the national debt and private indebtedness. This combined 
total appears to be increasing at the rate of some thirty to forty billion 
dollars a year, and the tempo may become accelerated. Since debt 
statistics appear only once a year, usually nine months after the event, 
nobody will know the real debt figures for 1954 until the autumn of 1955. 
Only approximate estimates exist for private indebtedness arising out of 
instalment buying and other forms of consumer finance, and only guesses 
are being made concerning the proportion of wages and salaries committed 
in advance by America’s huge and well paid labour force in its quest for a 
constantly rising standard of living. From interest on mortgages to 
instalment dues on refrigerators and radio sets, not forgetting the new 
possibility of buying clothes or taking holidays abroad with payments 
spread over many months or even several years, the amount of private 
indebtedness ranges over a constantly growing field. 

It is curious that in a country where future economic developments are 
being predicted to the last decimal current statistics on many vital aspects 
of national life should be based on very vague and haphazard forms of 
“sampling.” Only recently, for instance, a committee of experts revealed 
that the unemployment estimates for January, 1954, were 728,000 below 
the real figure. In fact, nobody quite knows the exact definition of the 
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words “‘ employed,” “‘ at work,” and “‘ unemployed.” In striking contrast 
to these uncertainties are such precise and surprising items of information 
as arose out of a recent lawsuit, namely that 100 test-tube babies are born 
in Chicago yearly as the result of artificial insemination from outside 
donors and that some 40,000 living Americans are estimated to have been 
brought into the world by such processes. 

Babies are one of America’s most advertised problems of the present 
moment. ‘The birth rate is setting up new records year after year. It is 
expected to pass the four million mark this year. According to a forecast 
published by the Census Bureau the present population of 165 millions 
will rise to nearly 220 millions by 1975. S.ch an increase would be more 
than the present aggregate population of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and the District of Columbia. Even now schools 
are crowded, and the President has just announced an extensive programme 
for school expansion which is considered by its critics as quite inadequate. 
The “ projectionists ”’ are busy “ projecting ”’ the requirements of a vastly 
expanded population as well as the contribution America’s extra 50 to 60 
million inhabitants will be making by 1975. All figures are astronomical 
whether it be a question of food to be consumed, clothes to be worn, 
houses to be lived in, vehicles to be driven, commodities to be produced, 
jobs to be filled, taxes to be paid, armed forces to be served in, or savings to 
be banked. 

These figures and the problems arising out of them are a challenge to the 
imagination. It is well that they should be pondered and discussed, but at 
the same time they should not be allowed to obscure the present more 
immediate issues. ‘Tantalising though it may be to speculate on how many 
households there will be in the U.S.A. in twenty years’ time, or on the 
number and the type of dwellings they will desire to inhabit, or on the 
automobiles they will want to have, the immediate economic and social 
problems are of a very different nature. The housing boom, largely due to 
excessive cheap finance possibilities, is becoming a threat to the stability 
of America’s economy. House building, most competent observers agree, 
is outrunning family formation. The automobile boom is resulting ina . 
far greater output than the nation can absorb. True, thanks to its amazing 
energy and ingenuity as well as incredible price discounts, the motorcar 
trade is finding markets for the huge 1955 output while a substantial part 
of the 1954 production remains unsold. But this situation cannot last 
indefinitely ; sooner or later production will have to be curtailed or diverted 
into other channels. America has a tremendous reservoir of purchasing 
power, and large groups of people are constantly moving into higher 
income schedules. With six out of every ten families now enjoying an 
average income of $3,000 to $10,000 a year, frequently because there are 
two breadwinners in the family, it can be said that America has no longer 
a proletariat and that its working population is now solidly middle-class. 

Nevertheless, this new middle-class is not yet numerous enough or 
prosperous enough or sufficiently willing to absorb the endless variety of 
goods—whether consumer durables or otherwise—placed before it by a 
dynamic, exuberant, and constantly expanding industry. To keep going, 
this industry has to, and wants to, sell part of its output abroad. But here 
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comes one of the greatest headaches of American economic policy. Except 
for a few maniacs the business community now admits that “ trade is a 
two-way street,” and that a country which wants to sell also has to buy. 
The Administration and innumerable powerful organizations of enlightened 
businessmen have been driving this argument home with most com- 
mendable energy. But there is a long way from recognizing a principle to 
applying it. In this respect the divergence between America’s words and 
actions is most embarrassing, not only to her own business community, 
the government and the experts, but to her friends abroad as well. There 
is something absurd about all the lip service to the sanctity of private 
enterprise, the ennobling virtues of competition, and the exhortation to 
foreigners to come into the American market, when under existing legisla- 
tion even the most successful foreign competitors can be thrown out— 
no matter how great their appeal to the American consumer. When an 
industrialist or merchant from another country succeeds in selling his 
goods in the United States market, his activities are no longer ennobling, 
and constructive competition is no longer a sacred principle, but the fellow 
is obviously trying to do something evil and slightly sinister for which he 
should be penalized. 

The President is keen on doing something positive about liberalizing 
American foreign economic policy, but plans for tariff reduction meet with 
strong opposition both in the House of Representatives and in the Senate. 
A new idea is reputed to be under consideration, namely that of exempting 
from normal tariff arrangements those American industries which are 
deemed essential for national defence purposes. In any case, no sane person 
in Washington believes in the myth of slave labour or low wages, say, in 
Britain, Sweden or Switzerland—an argument still invariably advanced by 
the protectionists. But meanwhile the Swiss watchmakers, the Swedish 
wallboard manufacturers, the British and other producers of heavy 
electrical equipment, the European and the Canadian cheesemakers, as well 
as an infinite variety of other potential or partly successful or even tra- 
ditional purveyors to the American market, are having a difficult and 
frustrating time. 

As far as organized American labour is concerned, an event of historical 
importance took place when on February 9, 1955, a joint committee 
session was held at Miami Beach and agreed on the merger of the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.O. Since the split in 1936, for which the miners’ leader, 
John L. Lewis, was primarily responsible, these two rival organizations 
have been working in a way sometimes friendly and sometimes openly 
hostile, but always with the possibility somewhere deep in their minds of 
getting reunited again. In recent years, and especially after the deaths, in 
rapid succession, of their respective presidents, William Green and Philip 
Murray, practical steps towards closer collaboration have slowly been 
gaining momentum. Final unity is now being achieved partly because 
personal obstacles have been removed, but largely owing to political and 
professional reasons. Relations with the Eisenhower administration are 
cool or even strained. Labour resents the government’s failure to abrogate 
or amend the Taft-Hartley legislation and to introduce an acceptable 
minimum wage. It does not feel it is getting enough consideration or 
encouragement from the authorities, and it firmly believes that the govern- 
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ment’s economic policy is deliberately calculated to benefit “‘ big business ” 
rather than “ the little man.” 

The 1956 elections are approaching. Indeed, the day the 1954 November 
mid-term elections were over the whole country began to prepare for the 
next big event. Even to those European observers who are familiar with 
America’s chronic election fever, it is surprising to see to what an 
extent the 1956 fight for the Presidency, and all that goes with it, is a living 
reality now. Although there are nearly twenty months left the electoral 
campaign can be said to be in full swing. ‘Though not affiliated to either 
party, labour’s sympathies in recent years seem to have become more and 
more overwhelmingly on the side of the Democrats. There is no doubt 
that in 1956 the new powerful joint organization of unionized American 
workers will try to play an active part in determining the course of the 
elections. It is too early as yet to say what the issues will be. At the 
moment Senator McCarthy seems to have faded into the background, and 
the indifference of the press to this man who only quite recently seemed to 
make headline news almost every day is most symtomatic. But his personal 
unpopularity, largely resulting from his attack on the Army and his 
personal clash with the President, does not signify that McCarthyism is 
dead, or that witch-hunting has come to an end, or that the whole sordid 
business of political security is finding a decent and acceptable solution. 
Nothing in this respect is more striking than the so-called Ladejinsky 
Affair. This agricultural expert, a minor civil servant, found himself the 
centre of a political storm when the Department of Agriculture refused to 
clear him on political grounds, while the Department of State was willing 
to do so, and he was finally offered employment by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Yet another sensational affair, that of the self-confessed 
perjurer Harvey Matusow—who for a long time was on the government 
payroll as a professional witness in anti-communist cases and who is 
now reversing all his evidence—is helping to spotlight the highly alarming 
position that has been allowed to develop in the complicated matter of how 
to protect America from subversion without endangering the fundamental 
liberties of her citizens. The alarming affair of the telephone wiretapping 
carried out with impunity by a private gang is likewise drawing attention 
to a difficult problem. The police are allowed to tap the wires of political 
or other suspects, but the Administration’s recent attempt to make 
information thus obtained legally admissible evidence in federal cases has 
so far been rejected by Congress. Most Americans would agree with the 
famous dictum of Justice Holmes that wiretapping “ is a dirty business.” 

Not less serious is the problem of youthful delinquency which will be 
inquired into by a Congressional committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator Kefauver. Incidentally, this will give the dynamic Senator as great 
a chance as his famous investigation of crime to gain much popularity. 
His presidential aspirations are no secret and it may well be that his inquiry 
will greatly enhance his prestige. Among the other potential Democratic 
nominees, if Mr. Adlai Stevenson refuses to be drafted a second time, are 
Governor Harriman and Senator Lindon Johnson. The political future of 
Mr. Stevenson is uncertain. He remains a nationally popular figure but is 
reputed to be out of step with the party machine. In any case some of his 
many friends would prefer him to run for the Senate rather than the 
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Presidency in order to avoid being defeated a second time by Mr. 
Eisenhower. Nobody has a chance against “ Ike ”’ if he is renominated, so 
they argue, and despite the President’s noncommittal attitude there is 
eneral belief that he will seek a second term since the disunited Republican 
arty has no other powerful candidate. Chief Justice Warren might be 
an exception, but he has made it known that he is no candidate. 

It is Mr. Eisenhower’s obvious desire to be the President who has brought 
America peace, prosperity and progress. About prosperity there can be no 
doubt. Even though a balanced budget still seems far removed, the boom is 
undeniable, and so is sound financial administration under the capable 
leadership of Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey and the 
Federal Reserve Board headed by Mr. William McChesney Martin, Jr. 
Progress, although it is harder to define, is undeniable too. ‘There remains, 
then, the question of peace; and that is Washington’s greatest headache. 
All too freely Europeans, and especially the Leftists among them, are 
inclined to view President Eisenhower and his Administration as militarists 
or imperialists or “ trigger-happy ” irresponsible people. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The President’s determination to go as far as 
he can to limit the area of conflict in the Far East is most striking. Indeed, 
anybody who has had an opportunity of attending his press conferences in 
recent weeks cannot but be impressed by the extent to which he seems to 
have taken the conduct of the nation’s military and foreign affairs into his 
own hands. Nor is it true that his advisers are a collection of “ Blimps ” 
and sabre-rattling adventurers. ‘There is more alarm over Formosa in 
Washington than most people realize. The highest U.S. strategy officers 
and leading members of the government are constantly debating and 
studying all the factors involved and show no eagerness to become “ int<r- 
ventionists.” ‘The main argument is about where the line of defence 
should be drawn and about the risks involved in a policy of further with- 
drawals or in that of standing firm. Chiefs of Staff, who have been active 
soldiers in the Second World War and some of whom have also gained 
experience in Korea, know only too well the horrors of fighting and the 
disasters that may follow not only for America but for the world at large. 
It is too late to discuss now what America might have done, but she has 
allowed herself to be manceuvred into a situation where almost every move 
is likely to benefit the Communist world. Camncessions mean a loss of 
prestige, while action not only spells adventure but also means a further 
rift with America’s European allies and the further dependence of Com- 
munist China on Soviet Russia. None of these are pleasant alternatives to 
contemplate. In their irritation the Americans are apt to blame Western 
Europe for dragging her feet in the joint defence effort against Communism. 
But nobody is particularly happy about the way things have turned out, and 
not even the few vocal “ activists,” like Senator Knowland, would agree 
that they desire a preventive war. There is an optical factor involved in the 
relationship between America and her European allies: they see each other 
with completely different eyes and in a totally different perspective. It isa 
tense situation, but the Europeans have no right to put all the blame on 
America, whose help remains essential to their survival. 


New York. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 











THE NEW LOOK IN THE KREMLIN 


ITH the removal of Malenkov from the post of Soviet Premier the 
WV abortive and short-lived era of Collective Leadership has come to 
its predictable end. After the death of Stalin there was no one 
man big enough to assume his powers, and his subordinates, who for so 
long had lived in his shadow, were forced to band together for the sake of 
administrative continuity. ‘This they presented to their own people and the 
world at large as the wise application of the principle of Collective Leader- 
ship. ‘Trained in the ruthless school of Communist materialism and 
remembering the lessons taught by Stalin’s methodical climb to absolute 
power over the dead bodies of his former associates in previous forms of 
collective leadership, men like Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev could have hardly believed that this formula would stand the 
test of time. 

As long as Stalin was alive he alone made the final decisions and nothing 
was done without his authority. His successors lacked the mantle of his 
infallibility, which in the past had served to cloak the frequent and often 
surprising changes in official policy. ‘The new course, launched by 
Stalin’s orphaned comrades in arms, was a doomed attempt to enlist at 
least some measure of support from the peoples of the Communist empire 
by holding out prospects of an easier life in the immediate future. At the 
same time the superficial liberalisation of certain aspects of Communist 
rule fitted in with Western hopes for a less intransigent attitude in Moscow. 
Acceptable though the new course must have been to the masses, the 
proposed departure from Marxist orthodoxy led to considerable mis- 
givings among some of the leading Communist economists and theoreti- 
cians. 

Stalin’s heirs were faced with the problem of introducing a new policy 
without the benefit of Stalin’s supreme authority. 

‘The new course, with its emphasis on the development of the light and 
consumer goods industries, came as a shock to all those who had been 
brought up to believe that only the constant expansion of heavy industry 
could solve the many problems of the Soviet economy. ‘The claim put 
forward by the collective leadership that Soviet heavy industry had in fact 
attained a sufficient level of development, and that therefore a greater share 
of investments could be devoted to the light industries and agriculture, 
has been now disproved by events and forgotten by those who made it. 

Although no official Soviet statement has defined the composition of the 
collective leadership, its most prominent members were Beria, Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Malenkov and Molotov. Malenkov, regarded in the West as 
the most important of the group, was in fact appointed Premier. Beria 
retained control of the secret police, the most powerful force apart from the 
Army. Bulganin continued to play his role as the Party’s link with the 
armed forces, and as a result of the growing importance of bona fide 
military men developed into the Army’s spokesman within the collective 
leadership. Significantly Malenkov was not allowed to combine the 
Premiership with high office in the Party. It was Khrushchev who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the prize by becoming First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Party, with all the realities of power inherent in the 
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control of the Party machinery. Molotov, the survivor of so many purges, 
kept his place in the limelight as Foreign Minister. An expert in his own 
field, the lust of real power seems to have passed him by, and in this lies 
the secret of his continuous prominence in Soviet affairs. 

Despite the facade of collective leadership the makings of a conflict were 
present from the beginning. 

Things appeared to be going smoothly until July, 1953, when the arrest 
of Beria shattered the illusion of collective leadership. It goes without 
saying that his fall could have been brought about only with the tacit 
approval if not the active support of the Army, the only force capable of 
overawing the secret police. Despite this overt admission of the unceasing 
struggle for power inside the Kremlin, the fiction of collective leadership 
was preserved by the survivors, who promptly proceeded to make capital 
out of the elimination of the universally hated chief of the secret police. 
None of the remaining four leaders managed to gain control of the M.V.D., 
and their mutual mistrust led them to agree to the appointment of an 
administrator whose power in no way measures up to that exercised by 
Beria. 

The wings of the secret police having been clipped, the balance of forces 
within the collective leadership underwent a radical change. The Army 
emerged to almost equal status with the Party. During Stalin’s tenure of 
power he did his utmost to prevent the Army from interfering in affairs of 
state. In the ’thirties Stalin even went so far as to decimate the Soviet 
officer corps when he thought it had become a possible threat to his 
absolute power. 

In the years of the last war, fought not so much on the basis of political 
ideology but under the banner of Russian patriotism, Stalin had no option 
but to accord praise, prominence and publicity to the armed forces. The 
greater their disappointment after victory had been won when they were 
made to return to their pre-war status. 

With the introduction of collective leagership the Army began to regain 
some of its lost positions. This was facilitated by the natural desire of the 
politicians to enlist the support of the military and to identify the post- 
Stalin regime with the armed forces. The selection of Marshal Voroshilov 
as titular head of the Soviet state raised the prestige of the military, and the 
appointment of Marshal Zhukov as a first Vice-Minister of Defence not 
only acknowledged the merits of a popular and successful commander, but 
also rehabilitated an officer who had been slighted by Stalin. With the fall 
of Beria, Bulganin, the political soldier whose main task in the past had been 
to act as the Party’s watchdog over the army, increasingly became the 
interpreter of the Marshal’s feelings and wishes. 

It must be admitted that initial successes were scored by the new course 
in the diplomatic field. The Geneva Conference, the abandonment of 
E.D.C., the widespread relaxation of the West’s defensive resolve and the 
complete failure on the part of Washington and London to wrest the 
diplomatic initiative from Moscow, were considerable victories won for 
the Communists by the hoary Leninist slogan of peaceful co-existence, 
discredited by Stalin. Coming from his successors, however, it sounded 
more promising to Western ears, and all plans for the remilitarisation of 
Western Germany became bogged down in the mire of public apathy. 
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The resumption of the Anglo-American efforts aimed at making the 
Federal Republic play her part in Western defence, expressed in the drive 
for the ratification of the Paris agreements, provided a much needed excuse 
for the jettisoning of the new course. For some time it had been obvious 
that the basic economic assumption of the new course, i.e. that heavy 
industry could cope satisfactorily with all the demands made on it, had been 
wrong. ‘The flood of consumer goods and foodstuffs, promised in August, 
1953, remained a trickle, and the particular bugbear of Soviet manu- 
factured consumer goods—their shoddy quality—has not yet been elimi- 
nated. This was admitted by the 1954 Plan Implementation Report, 
issued by the Central Statistical Board. 

Agriculture has always been the sick man of the Soviet economy. Many 
cures had failed in the past and the attempt of the new course to increase 
agricultural production by providing greater material incentives to the 
farmers in the form of higher bulk purchasing prices was no exception, 
mainly because there were not enough consumer goods to satisfy rural 
demand. Faced by continuing agricultural shortcomings, the Central 
Committee of the Party decided early in 1954 to launch a vast campaign for 
the reclamation of virgin and fallow lands in Siberia and Kazakhstan. This 
spelt the end of the new course, because it was impossible to provide 
the wide range of capital goods needed for the success of this venture 
without a return to the emphasis on an accelerated expansion of heavy 
industry. In his letter of resignation Malenkov accepted responsibility 
for the failure of agriculture. Although recently it has been Khrushchev 
who has formulated agricultural policy, at the 1952 Party Congress 
Malenkov expressed his views on agrarian organisation. He condemned 
the idea of replacing existing collective farm and rural communities by 
agro-towns. ‘This change has been advocated by Khrushchev, who, in true 
Bolshevik tradition, has always believed in breaking the deep-rooted ties 
binding the peasant to the soil. This had not been entirely accomplished 
by collectivisation, and Khrushchev’s plan to resettle large sections of the 
rural population was to have attained this end. The virgin soil drive is a 
return to some of the principles of the agro-town idea, as it involves the 
concentration of large masses of rural labour. The lands now being 
opened up will be organised as State farms to be tilled by farm workers 
rather than peasants. Unless Malenkov has changed his views since 1952, 
this plan could not have met with his approval. 

At the beginning of 1955 everything pointed to the imminent demise of 
the new course. In the Communist world conflicts of doctrine are the 
outward signs of the clash of personalities. Malenkov’s difference of 
opinion with Khrushchev conformed to pattern and had to end with the 
personal defeat of one or the other, particularly as the broken promises of 
the new course cried out for a scapegoat. While Beria was alive he could 
have provided Malenkov with solid support had he found it expedient. 
With the disappearance of the M.V.D. as a third force, the only remaining 
sources of power were the Party and the Army. Malenkov’s position as 
head of the Government was a purely administrative one, and he had 
little with which to oppose the well-organised Party machinery controlled 
by Khrushchev. The Army could have saved him had it been prepared to 
oppose the Party’s will. It is extremely unlikely that the Army was in- 
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terested in the purely doctrinal disagreement between Khrushchev and 
Malenkov about the best solution of agricultural problems. On the other 
hand it realised that the implementation of Khrushchev’s plan would 
inevitably force Soviet economists to concentrate again on heavy industry. 
Faced with the probability of a rearmed West Germany, it cannot but have 
welcomed a resumption of the economic policy practised under Stalin, 
which, even if it did not satisfy the needs of the population, nevertheless 
added to the country’s military potential by the importance it attached to 
heavy industry. It was this that sealed Malenkov’s fate. 

Marshal Bulganin has strengthened his Government by the promotion of 
Marshal Zhukov to Minister of Defence and the inclusion of two military 
technical experts in the persons of Lt. Gen. Khrunishev and Col. Gen. 
Zavinyagin. Malenkov is in charge of the extremely vulnerable Ministry 
of Power Stations and his survival for the time being recalls the fate of 
other purged Soviet leaders, who, like Rykov and Trotsky, were given 
subordinate posts before their final extermination. Beria had to be liqui- 
dated quickly because of the potential danger represented by the armed 
units he controlled. The fact that Malenkov has so far escaped the graver 
consequences of his fall proves his relative insignificance and the certain 
knowledge of his opponents that at present they have nothing to fear from 
him. The record of the new course has shown convincingly that collective 
leadership in the U.S.S.R. is as unworkable today as in the years following 
Lenin’s death. Then it was Stalin who ultimately emerged as the un- 
disputed leader. It is far too early to judge whether history will repeat 
itself and, once again, throw up another ruler of all the Russias. It is 
unlikely, however, that the clash of personalities has ended with Malenkov’s 
defeat. Other conflicts are already in the making and the struggle for 


power is bound to continue for some time. 
ANDREW HAVEN. 


GENERAL FRANCO AND THE ROYALISTS 


HE problem that at one time set Europe afire (1700-1713) is once 

more in being, albeit this time as a domestic issue: a problem 

between General Franco and the Spanish people. Nevertheless, 
Europe, however disinterested dynastically, cannot remain indifferent 
because the question in debate in Spain is whether the monarchy shall take 
an absolutist form or not. It has thus become part of the great ideological 
issue Totalitarian versus Democratic that has caused such ravages in the 
world of recent years. Despite certain appearances, there is no question 
of a monarchical Restoration in the ordinary sense in Spain, of a return of 
the régime that collapsed in April, 1931. The rift caused by the Civil War 
has been too deep to remedy. It disrupted all the political parties and has 
brought new forces into play. The old must regroup and the new harden 
before they can make bid to govern. Nor is a Dictatorship a favourable 
field for such regrouping. 
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With a fine nobility of purpose Don Alfonso XIII preferred to efface 
himself in 1931 rather than be the immediate cause of Spaniard fighting 
Spaniard. The King did not abdicate for he had faith that the majority 
of Spaniards still clung to the Monarchy. In fact as well as in feeling he 
proved justified. When the full count of votes came in from outlying 
municipal districts in those fateful Elections, it was found that a clear 
majority of monarchist candidates had indeed been returned. It was the 
news that all the Councils in the large towns had “ gone republican ” 
that so impressed the King, coupled with the disheartening mediocrity 
of his official entourage at the moment. He departed, then, without 
abdicating, implicitly maintaining a claim to the throne for his sons. 
It is his third son, Don Juan de Bourbon, who is the most prominent 
Alfonsist claimant to-day, 23 years after his august father drove swiftly 
out of his capital one beautiful Spring evening, never to return. Don 
Juan’s opportunity arises as a result of the Referendum, held by General 
Franco’s orders on July 6th, 1947, when 14,145,163 Spaniards of both 
sexes 21 years of age, out of a total census of 15,219,563, voted affirmatively 
to a project of law re-establishing Spain as a monarchy, albeit without a 
King. 

Before calling the vote, General Franco duly published the draft law 
approved by Cortes on June 7th, 1947, upon which the vote was to be taken. 
It was an involved law providing that the future monarch should be over 
30 years of age, a Catholic and that he should take an oath of fidelity to the 
laws of the Movimiento (neither of his nor of the nation’s choosing). 
Moreover there was a complicated form for the election or rather selection 
of candidates. It is in serious doubt if one in a hundred voters took the 
trouble to read the draft. All most of them saw in the Referendum was an 
opportunity to sign a paper Si or No on the fundamental issue of a 
monarchy. Many believed that in doing so they would be contributing 
to get rid of General Franco. Yet in the draft was an article specifying 
that the Caudillo should remain Chief of State until such time as he thought 
fit to propose a change. That is what the Dictator really wanted: time, 
time to continue organizing Spain on an authoritarian basis and create 
some sort of monarchy to match. Now that another seven years have 
passed, during which Spain has shaken off isolation and is receiving 
American aid, he judges that the time is ripe for another step forward. 
Hence the recent negotiations with Don Juan. What does this step really 
mean? 

General Franco has enjoyed absolute power since 1937 and the régime 
he proposes to inaugurate is a perpetuation of the Fuehrer-princip or 
Caudillaje he himself exercises. This principle has not been established as 
yet in any constitutional text but it is inherent in the system he is endeavour- 
ing to embody. How to anchor the future Spain on to it is the problem 
he is working to solve in his prudent, tortuous way. Don Juan is over 30 
years of age and it would only depend on him, it seems, to become King 
tomorrow if he would accept the role of “‘King-Caudillo” General Franco 
proposes for the future monarch of Spain. But Don Juan realizes that his 
father lost the throne owing to infidelity (at the time of the Primo de 
Rivera Dictatorship) to the parliamentary Constitution he had inherited 
posthumously from his father King Alfonso XII after the long and faithful 
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Regency of Queen Christina. He therefore boggles at accepting the Gener- 
al’s offer without a previous free pronouncement by the Spanish people on 
a clearer cut issue than the text of the Ley de Sucesién of June 7th and 
Referendum of July 6th 1947 provides. Don Juan, however, has not been 
above doing a little intriguing on his own account, endeavouring to get a 
foot inside the camp by meeting General Franco’s ouvertures insofar as to 
consent to his son the Infante Don Juan-Carlos being educated in Spain 
at the risk of indoctrination. 

It may here be recalled that the Liberal Constitution Alfonso XII 
accepted when he stepped out of Sandhurst to become King under the 
wing of General Martinez Campos’s pronunciamento at Sagunto proved a 
form of government never really suited to the Spanish nation. No foreign 
form of government ever has been. A Spanish historian, Duke Maura, 
has pointed out that the English-imitated Constitution of 1876 only worked 
for just so long as elections remained insincere. The trouble came after 
half a century of tolerable social peace, when parliamentary representation 
began to become effective. In fairness to all parties it should also be noted 
that elections were “‘rigged”’ as effectively under the Republic as under the 
Monarchy, though with rougher methods. Direct action had become only 
too popular and subversion had spread beyond the proletarian class, 
witness the cloak and dagger methods of the anarchist-syndicalist pistoleros 
which provoked reaction in kind on the part of José Antonio, founder of 
Falange in the years immediately preceding 1936. All this today is 
ancient history. Spain looks towards the future and anxiously asks itself 
when it will be quit of the legacy of the Civil War, including the Dictator- 
ship of General Franco. What, then, are the prospects offered by the Law 
of Succession which has lain for seven years on the Statute Book without 
bringing any change? It is necessary to look closely at this law. It will 
help to read the riddle of Spain’s future. 

Article I of the Law of Succession defines Spain as a Catholic, social, 
representative State which, in accord with tradition, declares itself a 
Kingdom. 

Article 2 invests the leadership of the State in the Caudillo of Spain and 
the Crusade, Generalisimo of the Army, Francisco Franco. 

Article 3. Should the leadership become vacant, a Council of Regency 
shall take over, composed of 3 members, with the Speaker in Cortes as 
Chairman, the other two being the highest ranking cleric and the highest 
ranking general. 

Article 4 sets up a Council of the Kingdom of 14 members to advise 
and assist the Chief of State on all matters of supreme importance. The 
members include the Chief of the General Staff, representatives of the 
Magistrature, Institute of Spain, Council of State and the Cortes in its 
component parts: Church, Syndicates, Administration and Universities. 
Lastly three nominees of the Chief of State. 

Article 5. The Chief of State shall consult the Council of the Kingdom 
(a) before returning a law to the Cories for further study; (6) before 
declaring war or peace; (c) before proposing to the Cortes his 
successor. 

Article 6. At any moment the Chief of State may lay before the Cortes 
the name of the person to be King or Regent under the conditions stipu- 
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lated in this law. He may likewise change his mind and ask the Cortes 
to revoke the person proposed even should he have been accepted by the 
Cortes. 

Article 7. When the person, as provided above, shall be called upon 
to take office, the Council of the Kingdom shall assume all powers in his 
name and administer to him the oath prescribed before he can be proclaimed 
King or Regent. 

Article 8. On the demise or declared incapacity of the Chief of State 
in the absence of a successor-designate, the Council of Regency shall 
assume power and convoke, within three days, a meeting of the Council 
of the Kingdom and of the Government, conjointly in continuous sitting, 
uninterrupted and secret, to decide by a two-thirds majority vote, “‘the 
person of royal blood who, meeting the requirements of this law and taking 
into account the supreme interests of the nation, shall be proposed to the 
Cortes as King’’. If no scion of royalty can be found to meet the conditions 
or gain the approval of the Cortes, the Council and Government together 
may propose the appointment of a Regent for the Kingdom, stipulating 
his term of office. 

Article 9 specifies the personal conditions (mentioned earlier in this 
article) to become King or Regent. 

Article 10. The fundamental laws which King or Regent must swear to 
respect are: Charter for Spaniards, Charter of Labour, the law instituting 
a Cortes, the Succession, the Referendum and any others that may be 
promulgated and given a like rank. To derogate or modify any of these 
laws not only a vote in Cortes but a national Referendum shall be required. 

Article 11 regulates the order of Succession once a monarch has been 
chosen. Only males may reign but females may transmit their right to male 
issue. 

The remaining Articles up to 15 regulate certain details concerning 
cession of rights, abdication, marriage, incapacity of the Chief of State and 
the power given to him and the Council of the Kingdom conjointly to 
exclude from the succession any individual who by his acts or manifest 
hostility to the fundamental principles of the State should be deemed 
unworthy to succeed. 

Such is the extraordinary document accepted in the Referendum of 
July, 1947, by the enormous majority mentioned. Overall it seems better 
designed to perpetuate a Dictatorship than to instal a Monarchy, for there 
can be no question of a King until the bon plaisir of the Dictator shall 
decide the time ripe for the adventure or an act of God put an end to the 
former and open the way for the latter. Even so it would still rest with the 
Councils of Regency and of the Kingdom to decide whether another 
Dictatorship-Regency would not be preferable. In particular, the 
extraordinary faculty contained in Article 6 whereby the Dictator reserves 
the right to change his mind even after setting in motion the machinery, to 
provide a successor betrays how reluctant General Franco is to effect any 
change. It betrays also his distrust and nervousness as regards the system 
devised for the Succession. Indeed, in the absence of the strong guiding 
hand that has assumed all responsibility for the last seventeen years, one 
can imagine the strain put upon the members of the Councils by such a 
system, with the opportunities offered for intrigue in such a momentous 
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crisis. In sum, the Law of Succession as it stands would seem to open 
wide once more the classical road to Pronunciamentos, to lead which there 
have never lacked military candidates in Spain. 

General Franco is not waiting for the crisis to arise. His meeting with 
Don Juan in Extremadura last December seems to indicate that he is 
contemplating utilizing the faculty of the Chief of State to designate a 
successor, and that he is inclining towards the Alfonsist branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty to supply him with a candidate to be educated for the 
purpose in the person of Don Juan’s son, the Infante Juan-Carlos, who has 
been invited to continue his studies in Spain with the standing entailed by 
recognition to him of a Civil and Military Household on a modest scale. 
The above supposition however may be quite gratuitous because a year 
before General Franco talked with Don Juan he had a meeting with the 
latest Carlist Pretender, as we shall relate. The Law of Succession makes 
no distinction among possible candidates to the throne. There are the 
sons of Don Juan’s elder brother Don Jaime, a big burly prince, unfortu- 
nately born deaf and dumb who, at the instance of his father and on account 
of his infirmity, renounced the throne to make way for Don Jua:-. But if 
Don Juan himself is to be counted out and the younger generation be 
brought into line, then Don Jaime’s sons rank in order of precedence 
before their cousins, Don Juan’s. Don Jaime married a French lady of 
noble lineage, daughter of the Comte de Dampiére. Her mother was of the 
princely house of Ruspoli. There are two sons Don Alfonso and Don 
Gonzalo, aged 18 and 17. It is not perhaps strange, in the circumstances, 
to find these youths about whom little has been heard turning up also to 
complete their education in Spain. They are studying law in the Jesuit 
University at Deusto, Bilbao. In the eyes of Spaniards Don Jaime has 
disgraced himself by deserting his wife and marrying a German Music Hall 
artist, but the boys possess their clear birthright as well as the personal 
attraction of intelligence. 

Then there are the Carlists with their extraordinary record: seven Kings 
in exile supported unwaveringly throughout a century of opposition, and 
three Civil Wars (over seven years of fighting) including the last. From 
their lofty pillar of idealism the seven Carlist monarchs have witnessed the 
fall of double their number of successive Kings, Queens, Presidents of 
Republic, several Dictators, all of whom (except the gentlemanly foreigner 
Amadeo of Savoy who threw in his hand, Alfonso XII and the Regent Queen 
Christina who finished their term of office) swept from office by violence. 
Such is the chequered history of Spain and such the wonderful constancy 
of the Carlists. Without question the position of the Carlists has been 
strengthened as a result of the Civil War. When the call to arms came in 
defence of the Catholic faith they put 100,000 volunteers into the field. 
They rushed like lions to the fray and later, in counsel, they have supplied 
General Franco with some of his most trusted and hardworking ministers. 
Among the keyposts they hold is the Speakership in the Cortes. They 
remain as outspoken as ever. One of their leaders Fal Conde spoke up 
thus in the debate on the Law of Succession in 1947: “Carlism cannot 
recognize a system of government such as the present régime which, by 
making a show of leaning exclusively on Church and Army, tears them 
from their natural functions’’. 
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During Christmas week 1953 there died in Catalonia, at the age of 41, 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, known as Don Carlos VIII, grandson 
of Don Carlos VII, Duke of Madrid, whose claim had been accepted by the 
majority of Spanish Carlists in 1943. The deceased was a scion of the two 
oldest ruling Houses of Europe: the Hapsburg-Lorraine and Bourbon. 
Ata funeral service held in Madrid in his memory no less than six Ministers 
in General Franco’s Government were present. Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi. 
On January 16th, 1954, 400 members of the Carlist Communion from all 
over Spain assembled at San Jeronimo el Real in Madrid and acclaimed as 
King the Archduke Don Antonio-Carlos, brother of the deceased Don 
Carlos VIII, who took the name of Don Carlos IX. Before accepting the 
obedience of the Carlist Communion, however, the Archduke, not content 
to be “just one more King in exile”, sought and obtained an interview with 
General Franco. This interview took place nearly a year earlier than the 
interview between the Dictator and Don Juan. What transpired at both 
these meetings remains the close secret of the parties to them. But the 
fact is that the Archduke came out persuaded that circumstances were 
favourable enough to warrant an attempt to rebuild the unity of Carlism, 
just as Don Juan came away persuaded that it would be in the Alfonsist 
interest to entrust his eldest son to be educated in Spain under the General’s 
wing in the conditions related above. One must conclude that General 
Franco is endowed with unusual persuasive faculties. But he has yet to 
succeed in overcoming on the one hand the Carlist abhorrence of any sort 
of elective monarchy such as proposed in the Law of Succession, and, on 
the other, the Alfonsist hankering for a Constitutional régime. 

A curious feature in the dynastic problem is that the passage of time has 
confounded the Alfonsist and the Carlist lines in one. In effect, Carlism 
owes its existence to strict legitimism based on Salic law. ‘That being so, 
when Carlos VII died the claim should have reverted to the senior male 
descendent in the male line of the brother of the original Don Carlos, 
Francis, Duke of Cadiz, whose eldest son married Isabella II. Now Don 
Juan and his brother Don Jaime are the direct descendents of the Duke of 
Cadiz through Isabella. The two branches have thus met and an additional 
natural link is the marriage of Don Juan to a Carlist princess, but the 
doctrines that inspire the separate branches are as far apart as ever. The 
liberalism of the Alfonsists remains anathema to the Carlists, who on the 
death of Carlos VII preferred to abjure the principle of succession through 
Salic Law rather than see the two branches dynastically united. More- 
over, in their desire to throw over the descendents of Charles IV, the 
feeble Monarch Napoleon tricked, a number of the Carlists look to 
Prince Xavier of Parma as their leader. It would be more resaonable for 
them to have gone further and accepted Prince Elias Robert, Duke of 
Parma, he being the senior descendent of Philip V’s younger son, rather 
than Prince Javier, his half-brother. Thus the Carlists are to some extent 
divided and the abstract purity of their doctrine has been shaken. They 
remain nevertheless a powerful influence. Whatever the fate of the Law of 
Succession, it would seem that the last has not been heard of them, for, 
like the Falangists, they are fanatics and neither side is going to relenquish 


the struggle for power easily. 
| z E. G. DE Cavux. 
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HIRE-PURCHASE 


IRE-PURCHASE has been receiving a great deal of publicity during 

recent months. Hardly a day passes without prominent reference 

to it in the Press and Parliament or in chairmen’s speeches. 
Politicians, economists and businessmen are sharply divided in their atti- 
tude towards the “Hire-Purchase boom” which this country has been 
experiencing since the removal of restrictions on Hire-Purchase business 
last year. Mr. Butler’s decision to reimpose those restrictions in a 
mitigated form provided fresh fuel for the flame of controversy. Un- 
fortunately most of the arguments supporting or criticising this decision 
are inspired by ideological dogmatism. The decision is judged not on the 
specific merits of the case but on general grounds, according to whether 
those taking part in the controversy are for or against controls. Hire- 
Purchase business was expanding even before the removal of restrictions 
but the restoration of complete freedom has greatly stimulated its increase. 
The causes of this trend are manifold. The most important amongst them 
are full employment, the higher standard of living—which means that many 
millions of people have now more money to spend after paying for nec- 
essities—and the invention of many tempting “‘gadgets.” 

It seems reasonable to assume that these influences, and others, will 
continue to stimulate Hire-Purchase, temporary ups and downs apart, 
for a long time to come. ‘The long-range trend in the volume of Hire- 
Purchase business is likely to remain upward for many years to come. 
It is unfortunate that this trend should take place in this country at a time 
when there is already full employment. Had it taken place at any time 
between the two World Wars, it would have resulted in a welcome reduc- 
tion in unemployment. As it is, it contributes towards the inflationary 
pressure resulting from excessive consumer demand combined with 
shortage of labour. While in the United States the demand arising from 
the post-war expansion of Hire-Purchase is met through an increase of 
employment, in Britain there are practically no labour reserves for that 
purpose, and any increase of production brought about by the additional 
demand means that employers have to bid against each other for the limited 
supply of manpower. ‘There can be no doubt that in existing circumstances 
Hire-Purchase expansion in this country has been distinctly inflationary. 
It is equally certain that the additional home consumption caused an 
increase of raw material imports and a decline of the efforts of manu- 
facturers to cope with the difficulties of selling their goods abroad. This 
explains the Government’s decision to resort to measures aiming at check- 
ing the Hire-Purchase boom. The reason why they are not content to 
pursue this end by conventional methods of raising interest rates and 
curtailing credit is that in this country a large proportion of Hire-Purchase 
business is financed outside the banks, by finance companies and commer- 
cial firms possessing liquid financial resources. To the extent to which this 
is done, the volume of Hire-Purchase business largely escapes the direct 
influence of the official monetary policy. It was necessary, therefore, 
to supplement the increase of the bank rate by direct restrictions. 

Apart altogether from the specific situation that exists in Britain in 1955, 
there is a strong case for Government intervention to regulate Hire-Pur- 
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chase also from the point of view of long-range development. It is not 
sheer coincidence that Hire-Purchase is expanding at a moment when there 
is already an inflationary tendency in the economy. Inflation tends to 
stimulate Hire-Purchase and Hire-Purchase tends to stimulate inflation. 
Nor is this the worst of the dangers attached to the expansion in the volume 
of the Hire-Purchase business. The larger it grows the more vulnerable 
we become to the effects of a setback. ‘The very mild trade recession in the 
United States in 1954 was accompanied by an appreciable decline in the 
volume of Hire-Purchase business. It may be a matter of opinion whether 
the latter was the cause or the effect of the former. Probably it was a little 
of both. What matters is to realise that the increase in the relative import- 
ance of Hire-Purchase tends to accentuate both inflation and deflation. 
It stimulates boom and slump alike. The higher the level reached as a 
result of its expansion the bigger the drop in the volume of Hire-Purchase 
business is liable to be. Any fall in the national income tends to affect 
demand arising from Hire-Purchase to a much larger degree than any 
other kind of demand, with the possible exception of demand arising from 
capital investment for the expansion of industrial plant. 

From the point of view of our immediate problem of inflation, and even 
more from the point of view of the danger that a setback in the excessive 
volume of Hire-Purchase business is liable to aggravate a slump, it is 
tempting to conclude that the Government must intervene in order to 
prevent a further increase of Hire-Purchase. It is arguable that, since this 
increase usually occurs at the wrong time, and since a decline is also likely 
to occur at most inopportune moments, the system is altogether vicious and 
should be discouraged by every possible means. Many people do argue in 
fact on such lines, even though they realise that Hire-Purchase can be 
very useful as an instrument of progress, in particular as it assists in the 
reduction of costs of production by enabling manufacturers of durable 
consumer goods to mass-produce them. In any case it seems that Hire- 
Purchase business—like industrialisation in general or the development of 
labour unions—forms part of the general progress with all its advantages 
and disadvantages. It is bound to come, whether we like it or not. Instead 
of adopting a purely negative attitude by trying to stem the rising tide of 
Hire-Purchase business, we should try to arrive at a solution by which 
mankind could benefit by the advantage of the system without having to 
suffer its disadvantages. The problem is to harness Hire-Purchase into 
the service of economic stability instead of allowing it to remain a factor 
making for disturbance. This end can be achieved by resorting to the 
following method :— During periods of boom or inflation unwanted growth 
of Hire-Purchase should be discouraged, not by means of restrictions but by 
means of a tax levied on Hire-Purchase contracts. The proceeds of such 
tax should be set aside in an autonomous Fund and should be used during 
periods of deflation or depression for subsidising Hire-Purchase business. 

There would remain of course many important points of detail to be 
determined once the principle that is outlined above is accepted. ‘The 
rate of the tax would have to be fixed to be sufficiently high to discourage 
unwanted expansion without crippling the trades depending on Hire- 
Purchase. Possibly the desired result could be attained by means of a rate 
that could be adjusted at short notice in accordance with requirements. 
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Perhaps different rates should be applied to different trades. It may be 
necessary in some situations to combine the effect of the tax with that of 
restrictions in the form of stipulating minimum deposits and maximum 
periods of repayment. ‘The rules on which the payment of subsidy should 
be based during lean periods would also give rise to some difficult problems 
of detail. It would have to be decided whether the subsidy should be 
granted to consumers or to sellers; whether, in the case of consumer sub- 
sidy, it should be granted indiscriminately or on the basis of some means 
test; whether its rate should be subject to frequent adjustment; and 
whether it should vary according to trades. Once the general principle is 
accepted there should be no insurmountable difficulty to elaborate a detailed 
scheme and to improve on it through trial and error. It is important that 
there should be ample financial reserves available to maintain the subsidy 
during a prolonged depression, even if the funds set aside during the 
preceding boom should not be sufficient. To that end, the proposed 
autonomous Fund should be empowered to borrow under Treasury 
guarantee, in anticipation of its receipts during the next boom. 

By such means Hire-Purchase could be made to play a constructive part 
in the development of our econorny, instead of being allowed to play a 
destructive part. It would be a pity if the adoption of some such solution 
were to be prevented either by an attitude of indiscriminate rejection of all 
forms of Government intervention or by a purely negative attitude favour- 
ing a rigid prevention of the development of Hire-Purchase. For Hire- 
Purchase, if regulated in the right way, could greatly accelerate the progress 
cf mankind, and it could serve as a much-needed stabilising influence, 
with the aid of which harmful fluctuations in trade could be mitigated. 

Nor would the proposed solution be a revolutionary innovation. The 
Hire-Purchase Act, 1938 (which was a measure agreed upon by all parties 
concerned), created a precedent for official intervention in this sphere on a 
permanent basis. And the Purchase Tax has been used systematically for 
fifteen years for influencing the demand for various categories of goods. 
Freedom from intervention is not an end but merely a means to the su- 
preme end of human welfare. If in the sphere of Hire-Purchase that end 
could be better served by means of intervention, then the case for inter- 
vention may be regarded as established. Pau EInzic. 


CAN THE FRENCH UNION SURVIVE ? 


HEN I went to school in Paris I was taught that the French 

Empire was the second largest in the world, that it extended over 5 

million square miles, and counted some 70 million inhabitants— 
nearly twice the number of the inhabitants of France—that France’s role in 
those colonial territories was to bring the civilisation of the Metropolis 
to the benighted savages and to make French citizens of them. To me it 
seemed something like the role of Rome in her Empire. We were made to 
understand the difference in the approach of France and of Britain in 
colonial matters. I felt that to a Black, Brown or Yellow man there could 
be no greater sense of achievement than to become totally assimilated to a 
citizen of France. After all, was not France the great luminary of the 
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civilised world? The torch of liberty? When I went to the university, still in 
France, and met students from Africa and Asia, I began to realise that 
there were other views among French colonial peoples, others than those 
from backward “Black Africa.” That Indo-Chinese and North Africans 
could and did look back to glorious eras of advanced civilisation in their 
own lands, and were at best only prepared to learn from France, not to 
identify themselves with her, for they felt themselves irremediably 
different from the French, even when they admired their greatest achieve- 
ments. 

Thus already in 1939 the question arose: Would France be able to hold 
her colonies for ever? In 1940, in the face of defeat, the question became 
still more urgent. After Liberation in 1945, French leaders realised that the 
British example had to be somehow followed or else it would be more like 
that of the Netherlands: Dominion status or wars of independence. 
The fact that this view if fully recognised was not fully implemented but 
actively sabotaged by Vichyite army and naval commanders set off the 
disastrous Indo-China War. In 1951 it was stated that France and her 
overseas territories constituted the French Union, within the framework 
of which the different peoples would be allowed to achieve some form of 
self-realisation, but by then the war in Indo-China had reached the 
“point of no return.”” Now much of Indo-China is lost to France. It is 
not altogether unlikely that the remainder will soon be lost too. ‘Tunisia 
has been pacified at the eleventh hour at the price of major internal con- 
cessions. In Morocco we are witnessing a situation painfully like that which 
obtained in Indo-China in 1947-48. So the question: ‘Can the French 
Union Survive?” is more than academic. Despite France’s serious diffi- 
culties, almost amounting to a struggle for survival, many French con- 
servatives, among them Antoine Pinay, favour the immediate return to 
pre-war colonialist administration. They point to the fact that so far 
there has not been the slightest stirring in “Black Africa.” They pass 
over in silence the 20,000 killed in the disastrous Madagascar uprising 
immediately after the end of the War. Those conservatives still cherish 
the memories of France’s colonial glory, forgetting the idealism that ani- 
mated the pioneers to whom the colonial era meant progress for the native 
peoples. ‘They believe in all sincerity that the only way to preserve not 
only French interests but also the best interests of the natives is to debar 
the latter from self-government as long as possible, and even to make it a 
criminal offence for anyone to make those natives aware of the fact that 
their own nationality, their own traditions are not necessarily worse than 
the European: indeed, those “nationalists” should be every bit so hounded 
out as they in fact have been these last fifty years. 

It is this nationalist or conservative view in France, and among French 
settlers and administrators in colonial territories and protectorates, which 
is responsible for the signal failure of the French Union to this day. It is 
due to the constantly repeated, and listened to, argument that failure in 
making the Union work is due to excessive leniency on the part of the 
Paris administration, and that the only answer to native unrest can be the 
multiplication of firm measures against nationalist agitation. The trouble 
is that the word “nationalist” so used is as undefinable as “reactionary”’ in 
the U.S.S.R. or “radical” or “red” in the U.S.A. The result is a vicious 
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circle: repression-unrest-repression. It has cost France or rather the 
French Union Indo-China, and may yet cost her North Africa. Is there 
anything truly democratic that partisans of the French Union can do to 
preserve the basis of what could be a most valuable regional grouping 
along the lines of the British Commonwealth? If so what? What exactly 
is the French Union, or rather: what is it supposed to be? Some think of it 
as a counterpart to the British Commonwealth, some as a community 
destined to become a French cultural sphere, eventually one Greater 
France. The 1946 Constitution states in its preamble that: “France and 
her peoples overseas constitute a Union based upon the equality of rights 
and duties, regardless of race and religion.”’ Article 8 goes on to specify 
that the “Government of the French Republic is responsible for the policy 
best suited to the defence of the French Union.” This is a rather ambiguous 
statement, since the phrase “best suited to the defence of the French 
Union”’ allows for a great variety of interpretations. Ultimately it is for the 
Government of France to decide which policy is best suited. The con- 
stitution itself thus sanctions to quite an extent the continued tutelage by 
France of her Colonial Empire, now dubbed “French Union;” yet 
“what’s in a name?” Unlike Britain, which in the Commonwealth only 
holds the position of the first among equals, France’s is still a dominant 
role. It stands to reason that different levels of evolution between the 
various peoples of the Union should meet with different attitudes. Yet 
France continues to treat all her peoples alike—the highly evolved Viet- 
namese, prior to Geneva, and the educated Tunisians, up to recently, 
exactly like the near savage natives of the Congo or the Roucouyenne 
Indians of French Guiana. Meeting with no resistance, not even 
resentment in her treatment of these latter, politicians in Paris fail to 
understand, still less to appreciate, the objections of North Africans and 
Indo-Chinese, and—until cession to the Indian Republic—of the inhabit- 
ants of the French establishment in India. This relative inelasticity of the 
pre-Mendés-France governments has many times caused repercussions 
throughout the entire world. No colonial problem can any longer remain 
a purely local matter. 

The question arises whether it is at all possible to speak of a French 
Union as an existing entity, a whole, not an abstraction nor a grouping of 
seperate entities. Prior to 1940 France owned the very land of her colonies. 
The French Colonial Empire resembled the Roman. France and all her 
colonies were ruled by the same French law. An exception was provided, 
in theory, by the Mandated territories and the Protectorates. Yet in 
actual practice these latter were treated exactly like colonies, and like them = _<™ 
governed directly from Paris. After all, the Empire was part of the Repub- 4” 
lic, and the “Republic is one and indivisible.”” France had acquired hef 
possessions by force of arms, and no Protectorate nor Mandate was 
justified in demanded preferential treatment. It was, therefore, a novel 
step when the 1946 French constitution declared as France’s aim “‘to lead 
the peoples dependent upon her towards self-administration and demo- 
cratic management of their own affairs.” The words “self-government” 
were carefully avoided, yet a first step had been taken towards co-oneration. 
But the new spirit of 1954 demanded more drive and elastic application 
than was shown by the leaders of France, if the newly born Union was to 
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be more than a pious wish and if the preamble of the Constitution was not 
to be overtaken by events. Indeed, the colonial peoples witnessed the 
defeat and occupation of France 1940-44. The already quite evolved 
peoples of Indo-China saw France give up the country to the Japanese, 
without a battle. They saw the Japanese disarm and intern the French 
troops in 1945, prior to their own defeat, without a struggle. The 
Japanese offered and actually gave the Indo-Chinese their freedom, 
recognising their independent state. Yet when the French returned, thanks 
to the victories of the British, the Americans and the Russians, and only 
after British and Kuo Min Tang troops had previously entered the country 
and disarmed the Vietnamese, it was expected that things would return to 
the status quo of 1939. The French-educated élite, led to believe in 
democratic government as a reality, resisted and were persecuted as agi- 
tators, nationalists or “‘communists.’””’ Many of them actually became 
nationalists on realising that true co-operation with the French was im- 
possible until the French completely changed their minds about how to 
deal with overseas peoples. When Ho Chi Minh rallied the youth and the 
majority of the intellectuals of his country in the struggle against the 
French administration, the French Union received a serious blow. “Its 
deathblow,”’ many said. Nor did the long and bloody Indo-China war 
help matters in that respect. The funny thing was that it was not Ho Chi 
Minh who opposed the principle of the French Union: maybe he was its 
only partisan. It was the anti-communist Vietnamese government which 
bitterly denounced the whole idea. 

What spelt the doom of the French Union was the paradox of the French 
Government, in answer to the Indo-China war, insisting more and more 
on increasing the centralisation of power which the idea of the French 
Union was intended to defeat. Instead of showing courage and making 
timely concession to save what could still be saved, the Paris Governments, 
possibly smarting under the memory of the humiliation of their country in 
1940-44 acted on the principle of “what we have we hold.” Many French- 
men felt that victorious or at least undefeated Britain could afford to give 
India her independence. Defeated and then liberated France could not 
give up Indo-China without a struggle for a second time without losing her 
entire prestige for good—a disastrous mistake dearly paid for in human 
lives, suffering and wasted resources. France went definitely wrong in 
insisting on her role as the great assimilator of backward peoples, to enable 
them to share in a French tradition as a joint inheritance, when millions 
of colonials looked back to inheritances and traditions of their own, 
particularly the North Africans. The entire colonial empire soon became 
once more part and parcel of the French Republic. In Morocco the 
outbreak of militant nationalism was followed by a police terror which 
would have been more appropriate for the Gestapo than for a democracy. 
The surviving institutions of the French Union, the President of the Unian 
(ex officio it is the President of the French Republic who assumes this post), 
the High Council of the French Union, and the French Union Assembly, 
have absolutely no power. The High Council is not elected, while the 
Assembly’s sole function is its consultative role which is not even taken 
seriously. The fact that Indo-China seems now unlikely to show any in- 
terest, and that Morocco and Tunisia have not sent any delegates so far, 
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foreshadows a poor role for the Union if it becomes a working reality. 
Participation of Negroes from West and Equatorial Africa may, at best, 
turn the Union into a sort of Franco-African debating club. Not much of a 
prospect! 

Yet it must not be thought that all the remaining French territories 
consitute a uniform, monolithic entity. Each territory has its own prob- 
lems, and therefore its own institutions to meet and deal with them. 
Algeria, for instance, is an integral part of France, divided, like France, 
into Departments (three of them). She is thus politically and economic- 
ally, even juridically, under a quite different regime from either Morocco 
or ‘Tunisia, and sends deputies to the National Assembly in Paris and 
Senators to the Senate. Yet the electors and the elected are not Algerians 
but French settlers. Thus the special electoral system in Algeria is dest- 
ined to perpetuate the domination of Europeans over natives. An Algerian 
deputy in the National Assembly is out of the question, so a local Assembly 
with strictly limited powers has been set up in Algeria, strictly controlled 
by the French Governor. Local Assemblies are also to be found in other 
colonial territories, but they have no clearly defined power. The French 
Union never received a constitution of its own, and the French Constitu- 
tion also serves for the Union, what there is of it. 

Several state departments or ministries in Paris have been entrusted 
with the solution of colonial problems: The Minister of the Interior deals 
with those territories which have been promoted to the rank of French 
Departments: Algeria, Guiana, Guadeloupe and Martinique in the West 
Indies, La Réunion in the Indian Ocean as well. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is responsible for Morocco and Tunisia. It was in this capacity of 
Foreign Minister that M. Mendés-France granted Tunisia self-govern- 
ment in internal affairs. A special ministry was created to deal with the 
Associated States of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Since all French 
overseas territories count as indivisible parts of France, every French 
Minister has some responsibility for some aspect of colonial administration. 
Since, however, French governments these last ten years have not exactly 
been characterised by great stability the administration of colonial terri- 
tories was somewhat irregular. French administrative experience differs 
from that of Britain in that France never had responsibility for a large 
territory peopled by French settlers, as was the case with the Dominions 
peopled by British settlers who barely looked to the mother country for 
protection and guidance. Nor are the French possessions characterised by 
homogeneity. Being a leading civilisation, France has, of course, diffi- 
culties in appreciating the wish of socially more backward peoples to give 
national expression to their own culture. 

France is a land of principles rather than expedients. When a principle 
fails to work stagnation ensues rather than rapid reorientation. The 
French have found it difficult readily to change their methods when they 
failed to yield the expected results. Opposition to a legitimate nationalism 
among the Arabicised peoples of North Africa has turned that nationalism 
into a negative form of extremism. Has the lesson been learned, after the 
failure to subdue Tunisia? Many French colonists still hope that after the 
Indo-Chinese settlement France will have enough troops to hold Morocco, 
yet such a way of holding a country can only breed fiercer and fiercer 
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terrorism. It seems that the only answer to the question: Is the French 
Union doomed? is: “Yes, unless an example, a positive one, is made in 
Morocco, following the concession to Tunisia.” Actions speak louder than 
words, and such a settlement in Morocco will give renewed courage and 
confidence to all those who believe that the French Union has been still- 
born and vindicate those whose faith has not been shaken. Only through 
the desire of all its peoples can the French Union live when shaped accord- 
ing to their mutual needs. A climate of friendly partnership must first be 
created, and then a constitutional instrument. It is for the French Govern- 


ment to decide whether the French Union shall survive or not. 
Davip PHILIP. 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1930, appeared a symposium of essays 

edited by Professor Norman Foerster, entitled Humanism and 

America, to which leading American Humanists, headed by Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, contributed. Among these writers was a 
young disciple of Babbitt’s who had studied under him at Harvard, 
Thomas Stearns Eliot. His essay, “Religion without Humanism,” 
revealed wherein he differed from More and Babbitt, differences re- 
emphasised in his “Humanism of Irving Babbitt,” published in Eliot’s 
Essays Ancient and Modern, and in After Strange Gods. But set Eliot 
beside the “‘modernists” of his own generation, Yvor Winters, Alan Tate, 
Edmund Wilson, and it becomes obvious that the Humanist influence was 
too deep-rooted not to colour at least parts of his creative, as well as his 
critical, work. This influence, I believe, is the background of his attempt, 
growing in urgency and in relevance to the modern situation, to probe the 
question, ‘““What is Sainthood?”’, a theme which runs through and unifies 
his first three plays, Murder in the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, and 
The Cocktail Party. 

The Middle Ages, wrote L. J. A. Mercier in his Challenge of Humanism, 
were concerned with Literae Divinae. Renascence Humanism shifted its 
emphasis to Literae Humaniores. ‘The ideal of the former was the saint, 
of the latter /’honnéte homme, the “complete man.” One of the essential 
traits of complete humanity is that is it impinged upon by intimations from 
two other planes, the natural below and the supernatural above. To be 
truly human man has to hold the balance between these conflicting worlds. 
On this basis American Humanism developed its philosophy which, 
according to Babbitt, differed from religion in putting as the foundation of 
human life, not man’s divinity, but what distinguished him from the other 
animals, the power of reason to discriminate among his impressions. 
The two noblest manifestations of Humanism, in Ancient Greece and 
Confucian China, were independent of the supernatural. Neverthless, 
Babbitt allowed that in actual practice, without the humility of religion, 
man tended to fall into Stoic pride or Epicurean relaxation. He needed, 
therefore, an awareness of the supernatural which to Babbitt, as to Eliot, 
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revealed itself within human experience as a principle of “vital control’’— 
le frein vital, or the “inner check,” as More frequently described it in his 
Shelburne Essays. ‘This discriminated among man’s multitudinous 
impulses and harnessed them to the “higher will,” the manifestation in man 
of that central abiding Reality which Plato had distinguished as ‘“‘the One,”’ 
as opposed to the vast phantasmagoria of physical phenomena, “the 
Many.” 

It was with the operation of the “higher will” in human experience that 
More and Babbitt were principally concerned. Although they appeared to 
concentrate upon the middle or “human”’ plane, “reason” to them was not 
primarily the discursive reason which analyses and defines, but intuitive 
reason, fusing our impressions into a way of life through the agency of the 
“creative imagination.” ‘Thus while seeking a middle way for /’honnéte 
homme, Babbitt, and even further More whose work was impregnated 
with a sense of the invisible mystery thinly veiled by nature, found them- 
selves exploring the way of perfection trodden by the world’s saints. 
Their conception of Humanism as a way of balance and mediation 
depended less on intellect than on will. It discriminated rigorously 
between two types of mysticism: “‘false’’ mysticism which, like that 
cultivated by Rousseau and his followers, was expansive, overflowing 
the barriers which control man’s impulsive nature and suffused by 
an emotional self-identification with the phenomenal universe; and 
“true” mysticism, born of the strict disciplining of man’s expansive 
tendencies in favour of an intense inner concentration. Of this spiritual 
discipline resulting from the exercise of the “higher will,” operating as a 
principle of “‘vital control,’’ the saints were to Babbitt the supreme 
example. With this Eliot agrees wholeheartedly. ‘““There is much chatter 
about mysticism,” he wrote in “Religion without Humanism.” “For the 
modern world the word means some spattering indulgence of emotion 
instead of the most terrible concentration and askesis.... Only those have 
the right to talk of discipline who have looked into the Abyss.” 

Eliot’s main objection to American Humanism as such was that it 
claimed to provide for the whole of life while lacking the intellectual 
discipline of philosophy or science, and the emotional discipline of 
religion. But he admitted the value of a less assertive humanism which 
alone could hold the balance between ‘science and religion, and prevent 
either from denying its true character in an attempt to reach a false 
compromise. “It is the spirit of humanism which has operated to reconcile 
the mystic and the ecclesiastic in one church, and having done this in the 
past, humanism should not now set itself up as another sect, but strive to 
continue and enlarge its task, labouring to reconcile and unite all parts 
into a whole.” It is this spirit of humanism which informs the plays, 
although I believe in many instances it corresponds more closely to More’s 
and Babbitt’s Humanist ideals than Eliot was prepared to allow in 
1930. 

Such a Humanism reconciles mystic and ecclesiastic, not only within one 
church, but within one man. Becket is such a synthesis in Murder in the 
Cathedral; as indeed is Eliot himself. Humanism’s worst enemy is 
dogmatism which More denounces as the Demon of the Absolute in a volume 
of The New Shelburne Essays by that name. Such dogmatism sets itself 
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up as a complete solution of -the human dilemma, rejecting the way of 
mediation. As the libido dominandi, it drives man to a false lust for power, 
personified in Murder in the Cathedral by Henry II, whose influence is 
omnipresent, although he does not appear. As the libido sentiendi, it 
drives man to a false mysticism, while as the /ibido sciendi, it begets false 
ecclesiasticism or rationalism, both involving the intricacies of theoretical 
argumentation. Becket is beset by both these cravings. ‘The main action 
of the play indeed depends less on the outward conflict between him and 
the King than on the inner tension. All that really matters passes between 
Becket and his Tempters, particularly the Fourth, whose temptation is the 
more insidious because it plays upon his desire for martyrdom, a subtle 
form of ‘‘false’”’ mysticism whereby finite man aspires to infinite power over 
the imagination of his fellows. 

In opposition to the libido sciendi of rationalism or theology, the libido 
sentiendi of false mysticism is scepticism, the action of the critical mind 
which does not force experience into a ready-made mould. True religion 
and Humanism accept the knowledge that man does not know, and would 
have him abide humbly in the partiality of his present insight. But ac- 
ceptance of human limitation hastwoaspects. It may be that of the relatives 
in The Family Reunion, a confused groping in an unfamiliar world, where 
knowledge is of a kind sufficient only for the most banal pursuits, enabling 
them to simulate outward motions without understanding their inner 
motives. Everyday life is passed entirely on the plane of the Many, and is 
therefore diffuse, fragmentary, without any centripetal pattern. There is, 
however, another form of the acceptance of human limitation, the wisdom 
of negation which the Psychiatrist in The Cocktail Party commends to 
Edward, afflicted by the Demon of the Absolute; 

(“Nobody likes to be left with a mystery ; 

It’s so unfinished”’) 
to whom he gives this advice :— 

“The one thing to do 

Is to do nothing. Wait.” 

To the Humainst this suspension of judgment is the way to true wisdom, 

The “knowing one does not know” springs only from the true, the 
uncynical disillusionment of those who have, in Eliot’s phrase, “gazed 
into the Abyss,”’ a point reached by Celia in The Cocktail Party and 
by Harry, Mary and Agatha in The Family Reunion. To have reached this 
point involves a spiritual tension unknown to those living exclusively on the 
natural plane. Of his other relatives Harry says:— 

“They don’t know what it is to be awake, 

To be living on several planes at once.” 
Only those who do inhabit several planes realise the “‘costingness” of 
such reality, but they can do nothing to relieve the tension; they are 

“Only watchers and waiters, 

Not the easiest réle.” 
Nevertheless there is a health-giving vision in their very disillusion 
which distinguishes it from the confused phantasmagoria which haunt 
the man who lives entirely on the shifting plane of the phenomenal 
universe, and who awakens suddenly from the glamour or complacency of 
false illusion to the nightmare unreality of an equally false disillusion. 
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The theme of real and false disillusion, one of the major motifs of More’s 
Shelburne Essays, affects both The Family Reunion and The Cocktail Party. 
Throughout the former, words to suggest the insubstantiality of man’s 
experience if he inhabits only the natural plane are multiplied to create an 
atmosphere of shadows moving in a grim, grotesque charade. Harry 
remembers his wife as “‘a restless, shivering painted shadow in life. She is 
less than a shadow in death.”” The relatives are “here at Amy’s command, 
to play an unread part in some monstrous farce, ridiculous in some night- 
mare pantomime.” A similar sense of unreality besets Edward after 
Lavinia’s return in The Cocktail Party. He tells Reilly: “I have ceased to 
believe in my own personality.” Lavinia had been “only a ghost to him.” 

The greatest terror such confusion brings is the sense of man’s essential 
loneliness. Eliot continues the New England tradition of Hawthorne and 
Melville in his stress upon the separative effect of “sin.” Edward and 
Lavinia are separated by their lovelessness, not only from each other, but 
from humanity. Edward’s first glimmering of hope comes in his intuition 
that in this world such loneliness is man’s lot. Harry has felt cut off by his 
imagined guilt. Haunted by the Eumenides whom he supposed to be 
figments of his own diseased imagination, he awakens from illusion only by 
discovering that they represent an actual phase in his family’s history. 
This knowledge frees him from his torment and enables him, as the atoning 
victim expiating vicariously his family’s corporate guilt, to accept the 
Eumenides. 

Such atonement can come only through an extremity of dereliction. 
The Saint must gaze into the Abyss, endure a desolation of soul far 
exceeding the shadowy isolation of ordinary men. Eliot’s quest in the 
three plays is the same as More’s throughout The Shelburne Essays, for 
“the good life.” Once the Chamberlaynes have been stripped of every 
vestige of self-sufficiency and exposed ruthlessly to themselves, they 
discover, through their very wretchedness, a way to resolve theit dilemma 
by acquiescing in their human condition, avoiding excessive expectation, 
and learning to tolerate themselves and others. Reilly offers Celia this 
solution, and, in reply to her query:—‘Is that the best life?”’, assures her 
that :— 

“In a world of lunacy, 
Violence, stupidity, greed. . . . It is a good life.” 
This is the life to which Mary and Agatha must adapt themselves, there- 
by accepting “wanderings in the neutral territory between two worlds.” 
They abide on the human plane, aware of intimations from the natural 
and the supernatural, holding the balance precariously between the two. 
This purely human condition Reilly can describe to Celia in familiar 
terms because she has seen others following it. But there is another way 
which is “unknown, and so requires faith— 
The kind of faith that issues from despair. 
The destination cannot be described; 
You will know very little until you get there; 
You will journey blind. But the way leads towards possession 
Of what you sought for in the wrong place.” 
This is the way that Harry too must go, from a world of insanity, following 
“the bright angels.” 
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The individual, like Celia, has ostensibly the right to accept or reject 
this course, but, in fact, to those who have once gazed into the Abyss, there 
can be no recall to the banalities of everyday living. ‘There is nothing 
else to do,” Celia says. Sainthood is thus a sudden simplification, the 
“do best” of Piers Plowman. ; 

Only those who have the making of saints—not of “normal people” — 
are sent to the Psychiatrist’s sanatorium. But sainthood does not mean 
seclusion. Sanctity is a state of mind, not an outward condition. Some 
return to various functions in society, working unobtrusively among men. 
Harry’s family, unable to comprehend his decision, approximate to the 
truth only by saying that he is going to be a missionary, although the phrase 
means little to them. Celia becomes a nursing sister in an austere order, 
and meets her death by crucifixion near an ant-hill. 

Eliot is studying the psychology of sainthood within modern society 
but to do so, has to link it with the great traditional values of the Church. 
The Psychiatrist obviously represents a supernatural agency—some critics 
have suggested God—although he claims no omniscience or infallibility. 
More probably he represents the Church, working through such human 
ministers as Julia and Alec, superficially secularised, vulgar and shallow, 
their treasure hidden in earthly vessels, as Eliot admits of the Church in 
“Religion without Humanism.” Reilly’s presence lifts The Cocktail Party 
on to a plane where The Family Reunion does not aspire. The sainthood 
of Harry does not involve specifically Christian standards. The avenging 
presence of The Eumenides, the idea of vicarious expiation, the acceptance 
of a plane above reason where men of insight may find their higher per- 
ceptions confirmed, these are elements of the purely Humanist tradition, 
notably from classical literature. But the need for voluntary atonement 
and the sacrificial and redemptive quality obviously attributed to Celia’s 
death take their significance from Christian Revelation with its central 
emphasis upon the Cross. 

Such a consummation of pure Humanism in the deeper insight of Christ- 
ianity is not peculiar to Eliot. More found it imperative to supplement his 
admiration for certain experiential truths of Orientalism and Platonism 
by the miracle of the Incarnation, a position he developed in The Greek 
Tradition. And if Babbitt never evolved beyond his first clear-cut dis- 
tinction between the human and the supernatural, his ideal of behaviour 
was still the Saint, however futile it might seem to Eliot without the in- 
spiration of Christianity. Nor was his practice entirely on the “human” 
plane. More records the outburst of an Oriental visitor who, introduced to 
Babbitt at a dinner, exclaimed:—‘“Oh, Babbitt! He is a holy man, a great 
saint.” ‘Then added to More, “‘You are not a saint at all, only a philosopher, 
while you, my dear Frank,” (to his host, Frank Mather) “‘are the wickedest 
man I know.” 

We still have to await the canonisation, official or unofficial, of Mr. Eliot 
whose nearest approach to such distinction is the achievement of an O.M. 
But at least he has helped us Occidentals to recognise a saint in our midst if 
we meet one; only his Saint is peculiarly like a Humanist—with the wings 
of faith added to the pilgrim’s staff. 


Joan N. Harpinc. 








UNTOUCHABILITY AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
IN INDIA 


NTOUCHABILITY has for thousands of years been a cancerous 

growth on the body politic of India; it is hardly necessary to em- 

phasise the difficult problem it now presents to Indian nationalism. 
Untouchables known officially from British times as the Scheduled Castes, 
numbered about sixty millions when India was divided between Hindu 
and Muslim in 1947. About fifty millions were included in independent 
India; the rest, ten millions or so, went to Pakistan. The Indian census 
of 1951 puts them at fifty-one millions, 144 to every thousand of the 
population. As during the British regime, the vast majority live in the 
hundred thousands of villages in the Indian countryside in conditions little 
better than serfdom. They are relegated to groups of insanitary hovels, 
well away from the main village; few own land, most of them work as 
agricultural labourers; others carry out the scavenging work of the village, 
the tanning of hides and other occupations degrading for the caste Hindu. 
In the towns scavenging is the main employment. In point of fact the 
disabilities of former times still persist: not yet has the Hindu, especially 
when he lacks higher education, given up the age-old theory that untouch- 
ability is a socio-religious element in Hinduism. Outcasts almost every- 
where find difficulty in getting a supply of fresh water; they are pushed 
away from the village wells; often they have to hire a Hindu to draw water 
for them, since their touch pollutes the well-rope. Temple entry is gener- 
ally prohibited. Under Gandhian influence there was some improvement. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself worked for the regeneration of these unfortunate 
people. The hope that he would exercise his predominant influence in 
their favour after independence, died with him. 

The British Government, for its part, felt that the removal of the blot of 
untouchability from Hinduism was a matter for the caste Hindu, reflecting 
as it did, religious prejudices; legislation directed against it would have 
created many difficulties. The Government, however, insisted on the 
outcast being admitted to State Schools; a measure not easily enforceable 
and often avoided. Employment was given them where possible; several 
regiments, notably that fine corps, King George’s Own Sappers and 
Miners, were recruited from untouchables trained and led by British 
Officers and British N.C.O.s (It won laurels in both world wars). The 
outcast owes an immense debt to Christian missionaries, British, American, 
French, German, for example. They gave outcasts education, medical 
help, taught them habits of cleanliness, trained them for employment of a 
better class; many became Christians. Education gave converts self- 
respect, even caste Hindus in many cases regarded them as differing from, 
and less objectionable than, their fellows who remained unconverted. 
The dawn of Indian independence found the outcast community still 
helplessly clinging to the skirts of Hinduism. Hindu statesmen naturally 
felt that untouchability was a challenge to Indian nationalism. India 
was to be a secular state; there must be no degree of citizenship; un- 
touchability—regarded as a socio-religious attribute must go; in the new 
constitution inaugurated in 1950 it was abolished. The political impotence 
of the community was, however, recognised by the grant of separate 
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representatives for a period of ten years, with joint electorates with the 
caste Hindus. This, of course, means that only in rare cases is the out- 
cast M.P. really independent of Congress. 

What is the position of this unfortunate community after five years 
of working of the democratic Secular State? There seems to have been 
little progress in the countryside even in states where the law makes what is 
called the practice of untouchability an offence. Only rarely has an outcast 
had the courage to take an affront or a case of unjust treatment into a 
criminal court. There have been many reports of ill-treatment of outcasts 
in the Press. Thus in Bikanir despite legislation penalising discrimination 
against outcasts, there have been cases of denying to them water from 
village wells, in Gaya district village land-owners burné down an outcast 
school and forced a hundred outcast families to emigrate. ‘The caste 
Hindu grievance against them was that they had demanded higher wages 
for work in the fields. Other unpleasant episodes have been reported, for 
example the boycott of outcasts for refusing to do work they considered 
degrading; the result was economic extinction. In Bhuj caste Hindus 
removed their children from a school because an outcast had been appointed 
teacher. In another case the Collector of a district was reprimanded by 
Government because outcasts in his headquarters town were not allowed 
to use the public taps. “Lend me a regiment,” he replied, “and I will 
enforce the rule.” In a Hyderabad village outcasts were branded because 
of a suspicion that they were spreading cholera. 

The Commissioner of Scheduled Castes reports many instances of a 
similar kind. On one occasion, he notes, a housemaster in a Government 
school hostel refused to accept water from an outcast. This was in Madhya 
Pradesh (former Central Provinces). A curious episode occurred in the 
compound of the Resident Magistrate’s Court in Delhi, 200 yards away 
from the Parliament building. Some outcasts had drunk water from 
vessels supplied at Government cost. For this they were abused by the 
Clerk of the Court, supported by Policemen; between them they made the 
culprits buy new ones. Many states, according to the Commissioner, have 
failed to co-operate. Harassment of the outcast in one form or another was 
very widely spread. He thought a Central Government law punishing 
offenders in matters relating to untouchability was essential; but the real 
remedy for the outcasts’ troubles was self assertion on their part and an 
appeal to the law. But how, one may well ask, would the insurgents face 
up to the economic boycott that would follow? 

Perhaps the most severe indictment of the caste Hindu attitude towards 
the untouchable comes from two noted outcast leaders, Shri Jagjivan Ram 
and Dr. Ambedker, themselves members of the community. The former 
is a Minister of the Central Government. Speaking in Bikarnir a few 
months ago when inaugurating the Rajasthan Depressed Classes League 
Conference, he said that he felt the situation was so serious that the only 
radical remedy should be adopted, the abolition of the caste system of 
Hindu Society, a system which had condemned one seventh of the popula- 
tion of the country to a life of degradation; it had to be obliterated sooner 
or later. Abolition of caste would, he admitted be immensely difficult, 
mainly because every Hindu, as an individual, functions, not in Hindu 
Society as a whole but in a small group of his own caste, or sub-caste 
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(varna) and naturally is loath to do away with the group with which he is 
intimately connected. 

Dr. Ambedkars’ outstanding ability was recognised by his appointment 
as Law Member of the Indian Constituent Assembly convened soon 
after independence; in that capacity he was architect of the new Constitu- 
tion, an achievement for which he won generous encomium from political 
India. After four years working of the system he was so disappointed with 
the results, especially where his community was concerned, that he declared 
in the Upper House in a speech early in September that he would be the 
first to make a bonfire of the political structure for the building of which he 
was so largely responsible. One of its main defects was that it had failed 
to give any protection to the minorities against the tyranny of the majority. 
Everywhere the outcast was exposed to the harassment and insults of the 
caste Hindu. Special measures were necessary, for example provincial 
governors (shades of democracy!) should be given special powers for the 
protection of minorities. In reply to criticism of its policy as regards 
untouchability the Central Government put forward a Bill termed the 
Untouchability (Offences) Bill. It was recently debated in the House of the 
People. Many members took the opportunity to attack the government for 
its failure to eliminate the disgrace it implied. As to the Bill itself the 
general opinion seemed to be that it did not go far enough. Enforced 
segregation in residential areas and in schools should, it was thought, be 
penalised. Doubtless the Bill will soon find a place on the statute book. 

Another development closely related to untouchability, is the gowing 
hostility of the high caste Hindu extreme right, e.g., of the Mahasabha and 
the Jan Sangh, for example, to Christian Missions whose work is so largely 
concerned with the uplift of the outcast, and of the depressed and batk- 
ward classes generally. An argument that appeals to the caste Hindu in 
this context is that attempts to gain converts to a religion on the grounds 
that it is superior to the religion of the vast majority of the citizens of the 
State constitutes a threat to law and order and is politically objectionable; 
the more so because of the system adopted of offering attractive induce- 
ments as a reward for conversion. The Working Committee of the 
Mahasabha is not prepared to leave to government the responsibility of 
dealing with the activities of foreign missions and according to the Hindu 
of 26th July, it is preparing a campaign against what it describes as a grow- 
ing menace. A resolution was passed at a recent meeting of the party 
calling for the co-operation of all parties in bringing mission work under 
official control. It went on to comment that the growing number of 
foreign missions in India was all the more a menace in view of America’s 
pledge to give military aid to Pakistan. In recent years, the resolution adds, 
the United States has increasingly looked upon the Church as an aid to 
imperialism. American Churches have been taking an open stand on 
current political issues. Leakage from the Hindu fold must be stopped. 
Surprisingly the resolution ends with an appeal to Hindus to train and 
discipline missionaries to work among the outcasts and convince them by 
precept and example that the so-called Untouchables are part and parcel 
of the Hindu organism! 

In Madhya Pradesh the movement against missionaries was so strong 
that the State government appointed a Committee to investigate the 
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charges brought against them. The missionaries were not represented and 
doubts are thrown on the impartiality of the Committee from the fact that 
its Chairman went out of his way, soon after his appointment, when ad- 
dressing students at Nagpur, to assert that imperialists always had some 
vested interests in missionary enterprise. Further he stressed the danger 
of disruption of the national unity in the name of religion. Not content 
with its attacks on missionaries the Hindu Mahasabha has launched a 
vigorous campaign for Shuddhi (re-conversion of those who had been 
converted to Christianity) giving as its reasons for the movement the 
necessity of checking missionary activities in Hindu society; the Arya 
Samaj claims to have re-converted 25,000 untouchables to Hinduism. 
One wonders what their status is after the change. Are they casteless 
Hindus, with or without their former disabilities? 

The crusade against missionaries imposes a difficult problem on the 
Indian Government. ‘They are obviously anxious to avoid giving it a 
religious complexion. It is true that Dr. Katju the Home Member is 
reported to have announced early in the year that that government would 
not tolerate the religious activities of foreign missionaries. A few months 
later however, when discussing the question of missions in the House of the 
People the Home Minister modified his position by saying that the govern- 
ment attitude had nothing to do with religion. It was a political and nation- 
al problem, a problem of Law and Order. “If,’’ he said, “anybody starts a 
superiority race between religions, then it becomes a law and order 
question and people would not tolerate it now.’’ Pandit Nehru, explained 
his views on the missionary problem last July, in a letter addressed to 
Congress provincial Committees. ‘‘Where foreign missionaries are con- 
cerned,” he wrote, “‘it is not the religious question that is at issue, but rather 
the question of the admission into our country of foreigners for any purpose. 
We welcome them, but we apply certain rules in regard to their entry 
which have nothing to do with religion.” He goes on to condemn the 
tendency in some parts of India for an aggressive attitude to be adopted 
towards Christian missionaries. Personally, he did not appreciate pro- 
selytization, but he had no business to thrust his opinion on others. 
He could understand an individual changing his religion because of 
certain convictions; mass conversions were another matter; in such 
cases there must be an absence of conviction. He thought Shuddhi was 
largely political. “‘It is this political tinge which has nothing to do with 
religion that I deprecate.” It must be admitted that Pandit Nehru does 
not give a clear lead to militant Hinduism in this problem regarding the 
work of Christian missionaries in India. But one may, perhaps, assume 
that he deprecates the action taken by the Mahasabha. The President of 
the Indian Republic, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, is more definite. Speaking in 
Mysore a month or so ago to a gathering of local Christians, missionaries 
were free, he said, to carry on religious activities. He acknowledged the 
services of missionaries in the medical and educational fields. “In such 
matters, we are only carrying on the traditions and heritage of our fore- 
fathers.” The anti-missionary movement has reached a stage at which the 
government will find it necessary to intervene. It will be interesting to see 
how they handle this thorny question. Is there any hope that there might 
be a concordat between the government and the missions on the policy 
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which the latter should adopt in future? It would indeed be a tragedy, for 
the outcasts if high caste Hindu opposition should seriously embarrass the 
uplift work missionaries are doing for the benefit of these unfortunate 
creatures. 

It seems very unlikely that missionaries would be so misguided as to get 
involved in politics. Tact and common sense should help them to steer 
clear of suspicion. And it is to be hoped that state governments will 
encourage their work when it is obviously in the interests of the people. 
Recently it may be noted seven missionaries have been expelled for ob- 
jectionable activities. Of these three were American the rest Italians. 
The Indian Government has to face up to many difficult and urgent prob- 
lems, there is little doubt that it will now make a sustained effort to 
eliminate untouchability from the social and economic life of the country. 
Is it unfair to comment that the high caste Hindu would be better employed 
in promoting such efforts rather than in working up a campaign against 
missionaries? But as the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes has noted, 
the outcast must put up a fight himself, risking the consequences. He has 
a right to claim official help if he has to face a boycott. New legislation at 
the Centre should be a strong support. He may look for special privileges, 
educational, especially technical training. His troubles are largely 
economic, a rise in his standard of living is essential. The fixing of the 
wages of the agricultural worker at a reasonable scale would be a help; 
the possibility of better housing especially in the villages should be kept in 
view. Houses might be built by the outcasts themselves if given official 
encouragement. It is the policy of government to provide land wherever 
possible for the outcast, but the area of waste and other land available 
is strictly limited. A scheme that might be worth considering would be, 
following the example of Japan, to set up small scale industries in the 
countryside, linked with main industries in the towns. The necessary 
power should be available in the near future, in most parts of the country, 
as the huge hydro-electric schemes in process of development begin to 
function. But when all is said and done the driving power to remove the 
stain of untouchability from the social life of India must come from the 
caste Hindu. WILLIAM BarTON. 


MME DU BARRY—I. 


INCE the death of Mme de Pompadour in 1764 Louis XV lacked a 

friend in whose company he could find happiness and peace. He felt 

no affection for his Ministers or the members of his Household. 
For a brief space Mme d’Esparbes seemed a possibility, but her candida- 
ture was frowned on by Choiseul, still at the height of his power, and her 
charms were unequal to her claims. Other women were available in plenty, 
but he had always craved for something more than physical delights. 
Would he ever again find someone who could combine the réles of mistress 
and familiar friend? Looking round the Court he discerned no one with 
the requisite qualifications. Why then should he not once again explore 
beyond the bars of his gilded cage? The news of Mme de Pompadour’s 
charms and accomplishments had reached him from the bourgeois world 
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of Paris, and sharp eyes—particularly those of Richelieu, First Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber—were on the lookout for a successor. A second 
Pompadour could scarcely be expected, for her gifts were unique; but a 
combination of youth, beauty and vivacity might outweigh disabilities of 
education and lowly birth. ‘That at last, at the age of fifty-nine, the 
blasé ruler found what he needed—comradeship and joie de vivre—was a 
landmark in the history of France. If the two middle decades of his life 
may be labelled the reign of the Pompadour, the last quinquenntum carried 
the bright standard of Mme du Barry. 

The parish register of Vaucouleurs, a little town in Champagne, records 
that Jeanne, fille naturelle d’ Anne Bécu, was born on August 19, 1743, and 
baptised on the same day. At her father’s identity we cannot even guess. 
Her mother, daughter of a cook and herself a dressmaker, soon gave birth 
to a second child, also of unknown paternity, and migrated to Paris in the 
hope of earning a higher wage. In the capital she found not only a situa- 
tion but a husband, and her daughter was educated at a convent at the 
expense of a rich friend. Returning home at the age of fifteen the beautiful 
girl was apprenticed to a fashionable hairdresser who fell violently in love 
with her. Forced to leave owing to a quarrel between the respective 
mothers, she became /ectrice to a wealthy widow living near Paris, whose 
two inflammable sons competed for her favours; and once again the peace 
of a household necessitated the dismissal of the charmer. Her third situa- 
tion was in a fashionable showroom where at the age of eighteen temptations 
surged over her like a flood. Among the dissolute throng which frequented 
the establishment was Comte Jean du Barry, a successful army contractor 
whose flagrant debaucheries earned him the nickname of le Roué, a title 
reminiscent of the orgies of the Regency. Jeanne Bécu was added to his 
list of conquests, and the dressmaker’s daughter sailed into society as the 
Comtesse du Barry, a title to which she possessed no claim, since the 
neglected wife of the Roué was alive. In his spacious mansion she met a 
crowd of aristocrats, for lavish entertainment could always fill a salon. 
Despite her plebeian origin and scanty education she took polish and looked 
the great world full in the face, unembarrassed and good-humoured, 
vivacious and radiant. ‘Though she had always aspired to better herself 
there was little of the calculating schemer about her, and indeed there was 
no need to scheme. Nature’s gifts, her face and personality, spoke for 
themselves. Her charm lay in her lack of pose, her childlike gaiety, her 
frank enjoyment of Vanity Fair. Amoral rather than immoral, she 
accepted the advances of her admirers and savoured every intoxicating 
hour as it flashed past. Who could set bounds to the fortunes of this 
woman so obviously destined to please? 

When and where the King saw her for the first time we do not know, 
but it seems likely that contact was established soon after the death of the 
Queen in 1768 by the Roué himself with the aid of the valet Lebel and 
perhaps of Richelieu as well. The latter, who knew her, expected merely a 
nine days wonder, convinced that when the King learned that the en- 
chantress was an obscure illegitimate and that the so-called Comtesse du 
Barry was a mistress, not a wife, the scales would fall from his eyes. 
But he had never cared much about trifles when they interfered with his 
pleasure and now he had ceased to care at all. When Richelieu enquired 
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what he found so alluring in his latest flame, he replied that she made him 
forget his sixty years. ‘lo the jaded ruler the dazzling creature seemed 
like a breath of spring after a long winter of loneliness and depression. 
Seeing her in chapel Horace Walpole described her as pretty but not 
striking, adding that he would never have inquired who she was. Unlike 
the Pompadour, who looked attractive in repose, the face of her successor 
needed lighting up. 

No one was happier at the turn of events than the Comte du Barry, 
whose earlier attempts to secure a diplomatic post had been repelled by 
Choiseul and who now felt his feet on the ladder. That his pretty mistress 
must leave him was a trifle, for her place was easy to fill. ‘The usual 
condition that a potential Favourite must be a married woman was met by a 
nominal marriage to his brother, the Chevalier Guillaume du Barry, 
a retired naval officer living in the depths of the country. A further service 
was rendered when the Roué furnished his ex-mistress with suitable 
clothes and jewels, carriages and lackeys, to build her up into a grande 
dame. Ambitious courtiers of both sexes climbed on to the band-wagon, 
including the cynical Richelieu who soon grasped that she had come to 
stay. Her clientéle was widened by the adherence of Choiseul’s enemies 
who, after a decade of unavailing opposition, saw their chance at last. 
Her-triumph was the talk of the town, and the Chansonniers were soon hard 
at work. 

Quelle merveille! 
Une fille de rien. 
Une fille de rien, 
Quelle merveille! 
Donne du Roi de |’amour, 


Est 4 la Cour! 

Elle est gentile, 

Elle a les yeux fripons. 
Elle a les yeux fripons, 
Elle est gentille. 

Elle excite avec art 


Un vieux gaillard. 

Le Roi s’écrie: 

L’ Ange, le beau talent! 
L’Ange, le beau talent! 
Viens sur mon tréne, 
Je veux te couronner, 
Je veux te couronner. 

The King cared little what his people said about him, and Mme du 
Barry, unlike the Pompadour, was too much a child of nature to trouble 
about satire, envy and abuse. She lived for the moment and every day 
she felt the ground firmer under her feet. ““The lady lives in a residence 
near that of the late Comtesse de Pompadour,” reported the Austrian 
Ambassador to Maria Theresa. “Her liveries are magnificent, and on 
Sundays and fétes she is seen at the Royal Mass in a chapel reserved for 
her.” The King had once again found the intimacy, the relaxation, 
the stimulus which the de Nesle sisters and the Pompadour had once 
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supplied and which his furtive visits to the Parc aux Cerfs could not possibly 
provide. The older he became the more he longed to be rejuvenated by the 
magic of beauty and youth. Such was the fascination that the project of 
reviving the institution of maitresse en titre floated into his mind. That she 
coveted the post was natural enough, but even the autocrat could not 
elevate his lady-love by a stroke of the pen, for tradition required a vital 
condition to be fulfilled. Some great lady had to be induced to present her 
at Court by the promise of substantial rewards. After the terms demanded 
by a Marquise and a Baronne had been rejected as too high, the Comtesse 
de Béarn volunteered for the ceremony if her debts were paid. When the 
date had been fixed for January 25, 1769, she lost her nerve, for the frowns 
of Mesdames were unconcealed. Alleging that she had sprained her ankle, 
she absented herself from Court and the ritual had to be postponed. A 
few days later the King was injured in the hunting field and was nursed by 
his daughters who kept the enchantress at bay. Trusting in the favour of 
the King the Favourite met the weeks of waiting with a light heart, and 
her confidence was rewarded when the ceremony was fixed for April 22nd. 

The presentation of Mme du Barry ranks among the most colourful 
episodes in the history of the French Court. While the Pompadour, with 
her mare sensitive feelings, had found her début an ordeal, the du Barry 
took it in her stride. ‘That the injured Queen had gone to her rest dimi- 
nished the strain, and at fifteen the new Dauphin was too young to count. 
At the last moment it seemed as if the cup might again be dashed from her 
lips, for the elaborate coiffure took longer than expected and the King, 
annoyed by her unpunctuality, spoke of calling off the ceremony. A 
moment later her arrival was announced to the crowd in the Galérie des 
Glaces by Richelieu in his capacity as First Gentleman of the Bedchamber. 
At the sight of his mistress, radiant in a white gown and blazing with 
diamonds, the King’s resentment melted away. She went through her 
paces without a trace of embarrassment and without a single mistake, 
saluted Mesdames and the Dauphin, and retired in a blaze of glory. 
Whatever might be the stain of her birth and the occasional vulgarity of 
her manners, friends and foes agreed that such a lovely mistress had never 
been seen at Versailles. Once again France possessed the expensive luxury 
of an uncrowned Queen and her ruler a cheerful comrade for his old age. 
Apartments were allotted to her in all the royal palaces, the Chatedu de 
Louveciennes became her property, and she found herself a European 
celebrity. Except for Choiseul, Mme de Gramont and the Royal 
Family, the Court was at her feet, and Voltaire saluted her in sparkling 
verse. ‘Two portraits of her were painted by Drouais, one as Flora, the 
other as a huntress in the man’s attire she wore when she joined the royal 
hunt. Horace Walpole saw her again on September 17th and was struck 
by the absence of powder and rouge. Though she shared the prevailing 
passion for jewels and gambling, she learned to enjoy the objets d’art by 
which she was surrounded and to appreciate Shakespeare. In view of her 
origin it is astonishing how quickly she adapted herself to the minimum 
social requirements of the Court. 

The first major result of her installation was the fall of the Minister who 
had held the reins of government firmly in his hands for nearly twelve 
years. Unlike Richelieu, who trimmed his sails to every passing breeze, 
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Choiseul realised too late that “‘la fille,” ‘‘la coquine,” as he called her, was 
more than a butterfly and had come to stay. His peril was increased by the 
tactless hostility of his masculine sister, the Duchesse de Gramont, who was 
believed to have aspired to the position now occupied by a shameless 
cocotte. Even the Minister’s gentle wife found it difficult to conceal her 
feelings. ‘““The disdainful demeanour and unguarded language of the 
Duchesse de Gramont and her intimate friend the Princesse de Beauvau,”’ 
reported the Austrian Ambassador to Maria Theresa, ‘‘and the weakness 
of the Duc de Choiseul in following their lead, the open war he is waging 
against the Favourite and his public jests at her expense have long turned 
the King’s heart against his Minister.”” The new Favourite, like the King, 
wished for nothing better than to live and let live, to be on good terms with 
everyone, high and low. She was much less inclined to vindictiveness than 
the Pompadour who struck without mercy when she met an obstacle in 
her path. She sent a message to Choiseul that if he wished for a rap- 
prochement she would meet him half way. Left to themselves they might 
have negotiated a détente, but the Favourite had unwittingly become the 
spear-head of the attack on the Minister by colleagues who were jealous of 
his power. 

The King’s dislike for changes in his entourage was notorious, and his 
liking for Choiseul remained intact. Distressed by the friction between the 
Minister and the Favourite, and possessing no other potential pilot of equal 
ability and experience, he strove to avert a break. ‘Tell your sister to be 
more careful or I shall exile her,” he exclaimed to Choiseul, but the 
warning was in vain. There was talk of the Duc d’Aiguillon, the nephew 
of Richelieu, whom Choiseul regarded as his most serious rival; but when 
he mentioned his apprehensions to the King he received a reassuring reply. 

“How can you imagine that d’Aiguillon could replace you? What good 
could he do, hated as he is? You manage my affairs well and I am pleased 
with you. But beware of your entourage and of busybodies. You know 
Mme du Barry. Elle est trés jolie, j’en suis contente, cela doit suffire. 
She feels no hatred for you, is aware of your ability, and wishes you no 
harm. The outburst against her has been terrible and largely undeserved. 
Am I desired to take a girl of birth? If the Archduchess was to my taste 
I would marry her with great pleasure, but I should like to see and know 
her first. The fair sex will always trouble me, but you will never see me 
with a Mme de Maintenon.”’ 

The letter was followed by a long interview between Choiseul and 
Mme du Barry at Fontainebleau, but by this time the rift was too deep. 
She was a good-natured woman, testifies the Duc de Croy, and wished no 
harm to anyone except Choiseul whom she hated. “I was astonished that 
with his amiable nature he did not win her over, but he almost seemed to 
challenge her authority.”” Only when she realised that he could not be 
tamed did she press the King for his dismissal, and she was never to make 
such a request again. The Minister’s enemies tried to undermine his 
position by charges that he was friendly to the rebellious Parlements and 
that his devotion to the Pacte de Famille might drag France into an 
Anglo-Spanish dispute about the Falkland Islands; but it was the tears of 
the Favourite more than any political issue which turned the scale. “The 
lady no longer hides her hatred,” reported Mme du Deffand to Horace 
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Walpole; and the interview was a tactical error. “He is subjected to 
pin-pricks, for instance exclusion from the little suppers in the private 
apartments, and when they are partners at whist she makes faces and 
shrugs her shoulders.” Without the moral support of his strong-willed 
sister he might have resigned without waiting to be dismissed. 

The strongest card in the Minister’s hand was the unstinted confidence 
he enjoyed in Vienna and Madrid. While he was at the helm the Empress 
and Kaunitz knew that the Austrian alliance would remain intact and the 
King of Spain was assured that the Pacte de Famille was in safe hands. 
So long as the colonial rivalry with England lasted—and there was no 
prospect of its termination—the maintenance of the friendship of Austria 
and Spain was an axiom of French policy. No one understood this vital 
consideration better than the King, and it was doubtless this factor more 
than any other which prolonged Choiseul’s ministerial career by many 
months. ‘Though the Seven Years War had proved a disaster for France 
there was no thought of a new orientation, for no alternative was in sight. 
Indeed, in view of the emergence of Prussia as a Great Power and the 
apparent invincibility of England, prudence dictated a strengthening 
not a weakening of the Hapsburg alliance. 

What could be more natural than to cement the treaty by ties of blood? 
On the death of the Queen in 1768 Louis XV had coquetted with the idea 
of marrying one of the elder daughters of Maria Theresa, but such an 
unnatural union had only to be considered to be dismissed. For a moment 
the Finance Minister, Abbé Terray, dreamed of securing the Pope’s assent 
to a dissolution of the Favourite’s marriage on the ground of non- 
consummation, to be followed by her marriage to the King. But why 
should not a much more suitable match be arranged on a lower level 
between Marie Antoinette, youngest daughter of the Empress, and the 
eldest grandson of Louis XV, who was only one year her senior? The plan 
originated soon after the end of the Seven Years War, and informed dis- 
cussions took place between Choiseul and the Austrian Ambassador. On 
her twelfth birthday a symbolic dolphin (dauphin) was presented by the 
French Ambassador, and on her thirteenth the Empress bade her Ambas- 
sador in Paris select a French priest to train the destined bride. “I am 
impatient to know who will be chosen as the confessor of my daughter. 
I should also like a friseur, but I leave everything to Choiseul.” The 
choice—and there could not have been a better one—fell on the Abbé de 
Vermond who did his best for the warm-hearted but indolent girl who 
hated the sight of books. An artist was despatched from Paris to paint her 
portrait, followed by a coiffeur. The marriage contract, signed on April 4, 
1770, fixed her allowance and promised jewels worth 100,000 crowns. 
The Papal Nuncio officiated at the marriage by proxy, the Dauphin being 
represented by a brother of the bride. ‘‘May your Majesty be good enough 
to guide her,” wrote the Empress to the King. “She is full of good will 
but at her age I beg indulgence for any mistake. I commend her as the 
most tender pledge of the happy union between our states and dynasties.” 
As the Archduchess drove away from the Hofburg her mother whispered: 
““Be so good to the French that they can say I have sent them an angel.” 
They knew they would never meet again. 

The Empress furnished her daughter with a budget of counsels and 
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commands. ‘You will find a tender father who, if you desire it, will also 
be your friend. Love him, obey him, try to anticipate his thoughts as 
much as you can. It is this father, this friend, who is my whole consolation 
in my grief, in the hope that you will follow my advice to await his direc- 
tions in everything. Of the Dauphin I say nothing. The woman is 
subject to her husband in everything, and she should have no other 
occupation than to please him and do his will. The only true happiness on 
earth is a happy marriage. Everything depends on the woman.” Not a 
word was said about the Favourite. 

The bride of fourteen was welcomed at Compiégne by the King, his 
three daughters, his three grandsons, and Choiseul, and delighted every- 
body except her timid and tongue-tied fiancé. ‘“The Dauphine arrived 
four hours ago,” reported the King to his grandson the Duke of Parma. 
“I am pleased with her, and so is my grandson. She is charming, but quite 
achild. The whole of her household is enraptured.” He described her as 
“ma Duchesse de Bourgogne,” alluding to his mother, the Rose of Savoy. 
Two days later the Court drove away, halting for a brief visit to Mme 
Louise in her nunnery at St. Denis. The night was passed at La Muette, 
a small hunting lodge in the Bois de Boulogne, and in the evening the 
Dauphine had her first view of the Favourite of whom she had never heard. 
Mme du Barry had never appeared at formal gatherings, but on this 
occasion, to the general surprise, she sat beside the King. It was in- 
conceivable, commented the Austrian Ambassador in his bulletin for the 
Empress, that he should have chosen this moment for an honour so long 
withheld. When the bride innocently enquired what was the function of 


that pretty woman, it was explained that she was there to amuse the King. 

She was soon to learn the ugly truth from Mesdames. Next day the court 

drove on to Versailles, and on the following morning the marriage was 

celebrated by the Archbishop of Rheims. G. P. Goocu. 
To be continued. 


NORWAY—TOKYO VIA THE NORTH POLE 


ODO, which was completely destroyed during the war, is to-day 
perhaps the most modern town in Norway with white stone buildings, 
pleasant restaurants and elegant shops. I thought, however, 
that the most original sight was a signpost showing global distances, so 
typical for our age of aviation. North Pole 6 hours, 5 minutes; Tokyo 
(via North Pole) 32 hours; Tokyo (via India) 70 hours 5 minutes; Fairbanks 
(Alaska) 14 hours 30 minutes; Thule (Greenland) 6 hours 40 minutes; 
Los Angeles (Arctic route) 22 hours; London 8 hours 40 minutes, etc. 
It is no accident that this signpost has been raised in Bodé. Already 
in 1955 it will be the starting-point or at least the most important transit 
station for the flight to Tokyo via the North Pole. While the world 
looks to Denmark and the route Copenhagen-Séndre Strémfjord (Green- 
land)-Winnipeg-Los Angeles is regarded as the great technical adventure of 
our days—S.A.S. has already more ambitious plans. (By the way, the first 
modern hotel is now being constructed in Séndre Strémfjord, the Danish- 
American base in Greenland, which has so far been closed to tourism.) 
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Almost all agreements and concessions have been signed for the Bodé- 
Tokyo route. For the last two years a number of test flights have already 
been carried out with highest officials from the United States, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark as passengers. There were no accidents whatsoever 
and everything went off according to schedule. On the 1955 route it will be 
possible to reach ‘Tokyo via the North Pole, Anchorage (Alaska) and 
Shemya (Aleutians) within 32 hours. The route flown hitherto Scandinavia 
-Frankfurt-Rome-Tel Aviv-Abadan-Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon-Bangkok- 
Manila-Tokyo took 70 hours and five minutes. Not counting intermediate 
stops, the actual flying-time still amounted to 57 hours. 5S.A.S. regrets 
that in contrast to the United States it will not be possible to achieve an 
air agreement with the Soviet Union. In that case it would be possible 
to fly to Tokyo via Franz Josefs Land, which is controlled by the Russians, 
and the 32 hours would decrease to 20. 

Not only Bodé but the whole of Norway anticipates this North Pole 
flight with great enthusiasm. As I discussed this with a Norwegian friend, 
he explained to me: ““This has a lot to do with our traditions. After all, 
Greenland was discovered by the Norwegian Viking Erik Raude in 985 and 
his son Leif Erikson discovered America in the year 1,000.” Throughout 
the centuries the Norwegians have been fishing in these waters. In 1888 
the great scientist, diplomat and humanitarian Fridtjof Nansen went across 
Greenland on skis. But the real polar visionary in the spirit of modern 
aviation was Raoul Amundsen. Between 1903 and 1906 he sailed through 
the North West and the North East passage with the famous ship “Fram,” 
which also served Nansen during his bold expeditions. In 1922 Amundsen 
started his first flight across the North Pole from Alaska. His crash at the 
take-off did not discourage him. Three years later he made a second 
attempt, this time with Riisa-Larsen. They reached the 88th degree of 
latitude, when a forced landing became unavoidable. In Ny Alesund 
(Spitzbergen), the northern-most settlement of the world, I saw the landing- 
mast, Amundsen’s house and a simple monument. 

In 1926 the unfaltering Amundsen, who fanatically clung to his aim of 
conquering the Pole, managed to get across to Alaska. Contrary to the 
highly cultured Nansen, who radiated human warmth, Amundsen was a 
tough character. He did not make friends easily, but he is regarded to this 
day as an ideal leader of polar expeditions. Energy, genius and geographical 
conception, as well as the passionate desire to accomplish an aim once set, 
were united in his character. This spirit was inherited by Riisa-Larsen, 
who in 1920 obtained Pilot Certificate No: One for passenger planes. 
During the war this energetic man was the first chief of the Norwegian 
Navy-Airforce in London. Apart from dynastic exceptions, he is 
probably the only one who holds the rank of general and admiral. When 
this grand old man joined the S.A.S. in 1947 as chief of the planning 
department, the pole-plans began to take shape. One of the first passenger 
groups to fly across the Pole was the crew for the Norwegian hospital in 
Korea. ‘Today it is an accepted theory that the route across the Pole is the 
shortest for heavy bombers and for atomic warfare. Much less has been 
said about the peaceful use of this sphere. Attempts to use it also com- 
mercially began in Norway exactly four years ago. The Norwegians were 
encouraged by the thesis that the great initiative always came from the 
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North. In fact, go per cent of mankind lives North of the Equator. 
Places like Stockholm, Berlin, Paris, London, New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, ‘Tokyo, Shanghai, Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev are all 
situated between the 30th and the 6oth parallel. This is the belt of strength, 
and as the aircraft does not recognise any geographical obstacles and the 
shortest way between many of these places leads right across the Pole, it was 
naturally desirable to make use of it also for commercial aviation. The 
great Dutch and British navigators wanted to realise the dream of the 
North-West Passage. But their dreams were bolder than the technical 
possibilities, which are only open to the aircraft. ‘The project itself is not 
new. Already before the first world war Prince Heinrich, brother of the 
last German Emperor, and Count Zeppelin travelled to Spitzbergen to 
examine the pole chances for the air-ship. However, the Norwegians were 
the first to undertake the practical work. 

More airfields will be at the disposal of the Polar route than on the 
traditional across the North Atlantic. Most of them were built for military 
purposes, but in the hour of need they would naturally benefit also civil 
aviation. In general, S.A.S. received every support and encouragement 
from the military authorities. Safety conditions on the polar route are 
very favourable. Greenland has flight ice terrain and in an emergency 
there is a good chance to make a belly landing on the ice. The United 
States also maintain three floating ice islands on the coast, and they have a 
well developed rescue system with helicopters and ordinary planes. 
Atmospheric conditions leave nothing to be desired. They are much more 
difficult on the Equator with frequent rainfalls and dampness. Above the 
Pole, on the other hand, there is ideal vision and no clouds as soon as a 
height of 4,000 metres has been reached. In Southern regions, for instance 
over Central Europe, clouds cut out sight up to a height of 6-8,000 metres. 

A special navigation technique has to be adopted in the polar region. 
So near to the magnetic North Pole the compass cannot be used any longer. 
It is also the area of the Northern lights and there are often radio storms, 
so that the pilot has to find his way without compass or radio. Last not 
least, the meridians are so tight together, that it is difficult to know the 
exact position. With two planes flying in the same direction, the one, 
which has already passed the Pole, is flying southwards, while the other 
is still going north. ‘Therefore, the traditional aids, radio, compass and 
maps have become useless. They were replaced by the oldest method, 
astro-navigation, the reading of the stars, which providence is facilitating 
by the complete absence of clouds. In winter one can trust the stars and 
in the summer the sun does not set night and day and one always knows 
where the sun is in rotation to the globe. The gyrorector, specially 
designed for S.A.S. polar flights, replaces the ordinary compass and has 
been installed in all the company’s planes. On leaving Bod6é it is fixed on 
one star. Last not least, so-called grid maps have been designed which 
replace the ordinary ones. The flight captains stress that with the help 
of these grid maps they never miss the geographical North Pole. Eventu- 
ally, the Pole is becoming a more realistic conception, which no longer has 
anything to do with Jules Verne’s wishful thinking. Its accessibility, of 
which Amundsen only creamed, is to-day a sensation and will be tomorrow 
the same every-day event as the trip from Bodé to Oslo. A. J. Fiscuer. 











THE PAN-EUROPEAN IDEA 
Uitsc falsified by the events of fifty years ago Europe’s “Great 


Illusion” was held to be that war between her major Powers would 

ever be sufficiently a business proposition for them to resort to it. 
Is Europe, early in the second half of the same century, entering into 
another ‘“‘Great Illusion” —that war will be abolished henceforth by the 
pooling of the sovereignties of the Powers within the framework of a 
political Union such as was contemplated by the institution of the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg? ‘To so many had that belief come until quite 
recently that there was a lively rivalry among those who held it as to who in 
our times was most entitled to the credit. A select group of Right Wing 
politicians claim it for their own illustrious leader (and for themselves as his 
devoted followers) who in two post-war orations, at Fulton and at Zurich, 
extolled the “European Idea’ in his finest phrases, to be followed soon after 
by his convocation of the Council at Strasbourg. But, as was acknowledged 
by Sir Winston himself at Zurich, a considered plan for a United States of 
Europe had been put forward as long ago as 1923 by Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, who had organised at Vienna the Pan-European Union, and 
pressed it forward continuously ever since by successive stages against every 
kind of opposition. Only when it was ripe to be institutionalised did the 
idea merit the support it gained from the leading statesman. If, however, 
credit is to be given to the modern personage most entitled to it, it is only 
just, if it will be the reverse of popular, to award it neither to the English- 
man nor the Austrian but to a German, the Emperor Wilhelm II. 

As may be remembered by the few still surviving the eighteen-eighties, 
soon after the accession of Wilhelm II, there appeared in most of the 
illustrated publications of Europe a cartoon. It depicted a group of female 
figures of varying types of beauty and shades of colouring. In the centre a 
buxom blonde, with raised arm, pointed to a distant horizon on which were 
massed hordes of yellow men. ‘Nations of Europe,” the central figure was 
depicted as saying, “look to your most cherished posessions.” The 
designer, if not the executant of the picture, was the Kaiser himself, and the 
obvious object of his solicitude was the then much talked of Yellow Peril. 
The cartoon provided the Europe of that time with a subject for satire at the 
expense of its royal and imperial inspirer; but looking back to-day it can 
hardly be denied to Wilhelm II that he was the first in our time to have the 
vision of a United Europe against an eastern peril, if a farther distant one 
than faces the Europe of today. But what did he do to give effect to his 
idea? History records that what he did was, by successive stages, to shatter 
it. When thirty years after he left his throne and country to spend the rest 
of his life in exile, after defeat in a war of his own choosing, it was to see the 
collapse of every one of the props on which he had based the United Europe 
of his conception, that is, her three great Empires, Russia, Austria, and his 
own, each of which had overthrown its monarchy, while two of them— 
Russia and Austria—lost all their smaller dependent nationalities from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic. Europe, by the withdrawal of Soviet Russia to the 
east, had now shrunk by one half and politically was predominantly 
democratic if not socialistic. Any future appeal for European unity, 
therefore, had to be based not on inter-monarchical but inter-parliamentary 
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co-operation. From the Imperial standpoint, his reign turned out to be a 
Reign of Error—the first of a series of such reigns. 

The European Idea, handed on to the democracies at the close of the 
first World War, came very near to realisation by the end of the nineteen- 
thirties, thanks partly to the co-operation of the nationalities, old and new, 
in the work of the League of Nations; thanks partly to the Foreign Ministers 
who negotiated the Locarno and other regional peace Pacts, but thanks also 
to the persistent propagandist efforts of the Pan-European Union whose 
founder, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, succeeded in securing from France 
and Germany, through their two Foreign Ministers, Briand and Streseman, 
the famous declaration in favour of not merely a European Union but a close 
federation. ‘The second Reign of Error followed the death of the two 
champions of federation and the failure of their successors to give effect 
to its essential pre-condition, a complete reconciliation of France and 
Germany such as would have followed an agreement on Disarmament 
at the Geneva Conference of 1932. That failure gave reviving German 
nationalism a pretext for withdrawal from the League, and afterwards for a 
revival of aggressive militarism under the Hitler regime and elsewhere— 
in Italy, Japan, and in some of the eastern European states—of the spirit of 
sacro egoismo, alike in the field of armaments and in the erection of pro- 
tective trade barriers. ‘To the failure of the democracies to unite while the 
time was ripe we owe the inauguration of Europe’s third Reign of Error, 
for which the guilt rests again upon a German head. Yet it cannot be 
denied that even in that head—Hitler’s—the European Idea had a lodgment. 
For, when he had accomplished what he thought to be German “‘libera- 
tion” from the shackles of Versailles and the resoration of her lost European 
territories, he did propose to the West, and particularly to Britain, that 
Europe, still safe from Bolshevism, should unite—again under German 
leadership—and “‘look to her most sacred possessions” against an eastern 
peril nearer than China. The refusal of the West to have anything to do 
with Hitler’s New Order was followed by an attempt by Germany, 
unaided, to destroy the Soviet and all its works. Britain—in her wisdom, 
one must presume—preferred to ally herself with Stalin’s Russia against 
Germany than with Hitler’s Germany against Russia, with the result that 
the Third Reich followed the First and Second rapidly down the road to 
total ruin. 

It remained, then, that the continuance of the Reign of Error in Europe 
should be by those who had combined to destroy Germany as a political 
unit, dividing it between the four victors into zones of military and political 
government. It can hardly be denied, in the light of events, that this third 
Error was a cardinal one, for which prior responsibility must lie with 
Roosevelt, through two of his decisions, one that the war against Germany 
should end only by Unconditional Surrender, the other his agreement with 
Stalin that Soviet Russia should be left practically in political and economic, 
as well as in military, occupation of all the territories east of the Elbe, 
including five provinces of Germany itself. If the Allies, instead of 
insisting on unconditional surrender, had shown readiness to receive peace 
proposals from anti-Hitlerite elements in Germany, on their own over- 
throw of the Third Reich, the situation of today, with the prospect of a 
Third World War, might never have arisen. 
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What of today—from the angle of the European Idealists? Accepting 
the “Iron Curtain” as definitely down over a Europe divided on a line 
that bisected Germany, the democracies decided to rest content with a 
Union in the West alone, with such outside as might feel it safe for them to 
joinin. ‘The western zones of Germany formed themselves into a Federal 
Republic and were admitted to the Strasbourg Council. Under the in- 
spiring leadership of Sir Winston for two years it appeared as if western 
Europe was moving towards not mere union but actual federation, 
through “‘supra-national”’ controls being accepied for her basic industries, 
her finances and commerce, and even for her armed defences, to be 
controlled by “communities” representing the popular Assembly of the 
Council. Then it fell to Sir Winston to assume the reins of government, 
with a cessation of his leadership of Europe. With that cessation Europe 
lost the sense of self-confidence his leadership had provided for it. The 
old Franco-German divisions reasserted themselves; the “supra-national”’ 
institutions lapsed, and, in the case of defence, collapsed. Instead of a 
federal structure Western Europe became once again a coalition of armed 
forces and Foreign Office diplomacies, over whose operations no demo- 
cratic control takes effect or seems likely to do so. What was once 
Europe geographically, after the close of the First World War, has become 
two Europes, facing each other across a potential battle-line which, should 
it be crossed from either side, will involve the entire Continent in annihila- 
tion through the use of weapons exceeding in horrific capacity anything 
dreamed of in the wildest fantasy. Thus may be begun the third and final 
Reign of Error of which there can be no correction. 

But there may be prevention, and those undertaking it may be the Pan- 
Europeans, wisely guided, as they may be. At its Conference last autumn 
at Baden-Baden, which I was privileged to attend as a British participant, 
the Movement resolved to conform with the provisions of the Paris Treaty 
for Western defence, and “pressed without delay for common political 
institutions leading step by step towards European federation, a single 
community, inspired by a European patriotism.”” Emphasis is laid on the 
primary purpose of the idea of European unity today, as ever—peace, and 
then on “human dignity, the safeguarding of liberty, prosperity and social 
security, a common market assuring the free movement of men and goods, 
peaceful co-existence, an end to the Cold War, to the arms race, and to 
atomic peril.”’ To achieve these objects within the non-federal framework 
that follows the Paris Treaty will not be easy for the pan-Europeans, faced 
as they will be now more firmly than before at Strasbourg and elsewhere by 
the Imperialists and anti-federalists from London. The latter, at their own 
Conference at Westminster early last year, conceived a united western 
Europe not as an independent entity, but as one contained within a union 
of territories in the Commonwealth and Colonial Empires, whose basis 
would be preferential tariffs against the rest of the world. The pan-Europ- 
eans, on the other hand, have from the start aimed first at a strictly 
European federation, including states alike eastern and western. Un- 
breakable peace between those states themselves remaining the objective, 
acceptance of partition, especially one that divides Germany into two, can 
never be entertained by them. As there are no stronger adherents to the 
European Idea than the Federal Germans themselves, led by Dr. Adenauer, 
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it may come to pass that the Reign of Error inaugurated by a militarist 
German Emperor may be ended by a democratic German Chancellor, 
federally united with the democratic leaders of those states of Europe that 
can make and prove a just claim to be the true inheritors of the traditions 
of Greece, of Rome, of the Christian Church, of the Renaissance, and of 
liberal humanitarianism. In such a federation there should always be 
admission open to states that wish and are qualified to enter. An adjourned 
session of the Pan-European Congress was held at the end of March, at 
which consideration has been given—but of which a report has not yet been 
published—to steps by which to bring the European Idea, in its revised 
implications, before the peoples of the countries favouring Federation. 
It is to be hoped that such proposals may not fall entirely on deaf ears in 
these islands. VIVIAN CARTER. 


QUEEN CAROLINE AND JEANIE DEANS 


T is generally agreed by the critics of Sir Walter Scott’s work that he is 

at his very best or most at home when drawing on his own country and 

people for a basis of a novel. We are therefore assured of such a success 
in the material of ‘““The Heart of Midlothian.” ‘This is full of local colour 
and incident. It is a moving story of two sisters, daughters of a most 
rigid old Covenanter, David Deans, who is a small farmer in the country 
outside Edinburgh. Jeanie is the elder, Effie the younger. The latter has 
become acquainted with a rascal who is the father of the child born to them 
and Effie stands accused with the crime of child-murder. It is round this 
tragic plot the story is worked out. Leaving out the details of the trial and 
verdict ot guilt Effie now awaits the sentence of death to be carried out. 
Here her sister Jeanie arrives in the picture and takes on front rank import- 
ance. She has decided to do her utmost to save her sister’s life in spite of 
the opinion and counsel of their friends. These cannot see any way out of 
the law’s decision. Nothing daunted however Jeanie decides to undertake 
the long, dangerous, and trying journey by road to London entirely on her 
own with the view of obtaining a Royal pardon. In what would seem to be 
an almost insuperable situation Scott very neatly works out a possible solu- 
tion to fit the case. It appears a grandfather of Reuben Butler, a lover of 
Jeanie, had done a former Duke of Argyll a good turn, and Reuben proposes 
to write a letter to the present holder of the title in which he will urge his 
Lordship’s assistance in obtaining Effie’s pardon as a requital. Jeanie 
gratefully accepts this offer, goes on her adventurous travel, reaches her 
destination safely and eventually meets the Duke. Here we have a little 
pastiche of Georgian romance with an authentic touch of detail and 
atmosphere which takes the reader into an acceptable view of the period. 
Scott dealing with his own people and his knowledge of the Court is able 
to paint a picture at which he is a master. Lady Louisa Stuart, a great 
friend of Scott, admired the story and completely fell for Jeanie who, she 
says, “without youth, beauty, genius, warm passions, or other novel- 
perfection, is here our object from beginning to end.” Lady Louisa’s other 
admiration was for the author’s portrait of the Duke, in real life a great- 
uncle of hers. He is depicted with great skill and is made to live for us as he 
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deals first with Jeanie and then with the Queen. The Duke had an illus- 
trious record behind him and was deservedly popular with the Scots. 
“He was,” says Scott, ‘‘alike free from the ordinary vices of statesmen.” 
Rather eccentric and uncertain in his public conduct, the people of Edin- 
burgh were grateful to him for supporting the city over the Porteous riot. 
In this he upset the English Court and the House of Lords by his strong 
partisanship. It is certain he was much more popular with his own folk 
than he was in the South. 

Scott’s portrait of Queen Caroline is nearer life, and her meeting with 
Argyll at Richmond is a most attractive piece of writing. In Thackeray’s 
bitter picture of the Georges he pays tribute to Caroline as a brilliant 
helpmate to the King. “Why,” says he, “did Caroline, the most lovely and 
accomplished princess of Germany, remarkable for beauty, for cleverness, 
for learning, for good temper, take a little redfaced staring princeling for a 
husband, and refuse an Emperor?” G. M. Trevelyan is not far behind 
Thackeray in his admiration for this woman. “His (i.e., George II) 
paragon of a wife, Caroline of Anspach, he valued far above any of his 
mistresses, and greatly to the advantage of his subjects took her advice on 
public affairs.” A meeting between a Royal personage and one of their 
subjects has been attempted by a later novelist of fame. Thomas Hardy 
has introduced such a meeting in ““The Trumpet Major.”” This is Anne 
Garland’s unexpected introduction to King George III. Here it was not, 
however, a case of seeking assistance in a desperate situation. Anne had 
just bid farewell to Robert Loveday who was joining the Victory as a 
seaman. Unknown to her the King saw her crying and asked what was 
causing her grief. On being told His Majesty asked her lover’s name and 
on being informed it was Robert Loveday said, ‘‘Loveday—a good name. 
I shall not forget it. Now dry your cheeks, and don’t cry any more.” 

Having reached London Jeanie’s next task was to interview the Duke 
before she could approach Royalty. Argyll having been told of her call 
agreed to see the girl. Scott’s description of the interview is most charm- 
ingly set down. Lord David Cecil in his study of Scott says “‘his vernacular 
dialogue is style in its highest sense. He has achieved that rarest of literary 
triumphs, a form of speech which sounds perfectly natural and which is yet 
as expressive as poetry.” It is so here and in the subsequent meeting with 
the Queen Caroline. Jeanie tells the Duke she has come up to London “in 
the way of getting a reprieve or pardon, Sir, or the like of that.”’ ‘‘Alas,” says 
the Duke, “you have made a long and sad journey to very little purpose— 
your sister is ordered for execution.” Nothing daunted Jeanie reminds 
Argyll that “there is a law for reprieving her, if it is in the King’s pleasure.” 
So, in the end, the Duke agrees to see what he can do for her, although 
quite aware of the disfavour he fears the Royal couple have for him on 
account of his activities over the Porteous riots. The Duke, having ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Queen and Jeanie at Richmond, took care to 
be on the scene earlier in order to have an explanatory interview with Her 
Majesty and to make the latter fully aware of the reason for his unusual 
request. When they met, Argyll noticed the Queen was accompanied by a 
lady-in-waiting. This was Lady Suffolk, one of the King’s mistresses, 
trusted by both King and Queen, but who lay, says Scott, under strong 
obligations to the Duke himself. After an exchange of courtly banter on 
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the Duke’s position in the Royal circle the Queen asks Argyll what the 
exact request is he wishes to put before her. “It is no suit of mine, 
madam, replied the Duke.... It is a business which concerns His Majesty, 
as a lover of justice and of mercy . . . the present is a matter of more private 
concern, and respects the person of an obscure individual. ... What is the 
affair, my Lord?... The matter, madam, answered the Duke, regards the 
fate of an unfortunate young woman in Scotland, now lying under sentence 
of death for a crime of which I think is highly probable that she is innocent. 
And my humble petition to Your Majesty is to obtain your powerful 
intercession with the King for a pardon.” This did not please the Queen 
at all, and she informed the Duke that he had as much right to approach 
the King as she herself had. And after referring again to the troublesome 
Porteous affair Queen Caroline asks Argyll what was his particular interest 
in Jeanie. On this there is some more banter between them, and the Duke 
explains the law under which Effie Deans has to suffer and tells the Queen 
of Jeanie’s affectionate efforts on behalf of her sister. 

At last the Duke manages to touch the Queen’s heart and she agrees 
to meet Jeanie face to face. “Jeanie,” says Scott, “had a voice low and 
sweetly toned . . . and eke besought her leddyship to have pity on a poor 
misguided young creature.’””’ The Queen asked Jeanie how she travelled 
up from Scotland. “ ‘Upon my foot mostly, madam’ was the reply. 
“What, all that immense way upon foot? How far can you walk in a day?’ 
‘Five and twenty miles and a bittock.’ ‘And a what?’ said the Queen to the 
Duke. ‘And about five miles more,’ replied Argyll. ‘I thought I was a 
good walker,’ said the Queen, ‘but this shames me, sadly.” ‘May your 
leddyship never hae sae weary a heart that ye canna be sensible of the 
weariness of the limbs!’ said Jeanie. ‘And I dinna just a’thegither walk 
the haill way neither for I had whiles the cast of a cart . . . and divers other 
easements,’ the girl added. ‘With all these accommodations,’ answered the 
Queen, ‘you must have had a very fatiguing journey, and I fear, to little 
purpose; since, if the King were to pardon your sister, in all probability 
it would do her little good, for I suppose your people of Edinburgh would 
hang her out of spite.’ ‘She was confident,’ Jeanie said, ‘that baith town 
and country wad rejoice to see His Majesty taking compassion on a poor 
unfriended creature’.”” The Queen then brings into discussion the Porte- 
ous riot and asks, “ ‘Hark you, young woman, had you any friends en- 
gaged in the Porteous mob?’ ‘No madam,’ answered Jeanie. ‘He is dead 
and gone to his place, and they that have slain him must answer for their 
ain act. But my sister—my puir sister Effie, still lives, though her days and 
hours are numbered. She still lives, and a word of the King’s mouth 
might restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never, in his daily 
and nightly exercise, forgot to pray that His Majesty might be blessed with 
a long and prosperous reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his 
posterity, might be established in righteousness. Oh, madam, if ever ye 
ken’d what it was to sorrow for and with a sinning and a suffering creature 
. . . have some compassion on our misery! Save an honest house from 
dishonour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early 
and dreadful death.... Oh, my leddy, then it isna what we have dune for 
oursells, but what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. 
And the thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will 
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be sweeter in that hour, come when it may’.” ‘Tear followed tear down 
Jeanie’s cheeks, as she pleaded her sister’s cause with a pathos which was at 
once simple and solemn. “ “This is eloquence,’ said her Majesty to the 
Duke. ... ‘Young woman,’ she continued, ‘I cannot grant a pardon to 
your sister, but you shall not want my warm intercession with His Majesty’.”” 
The Queen has found Jeanie irresistible with her impassioned eloquence, 
so artless and heartfelt, and in the end Effie goes free. ‘Jeanie Deans,” 
says Maurice Hewlett, ‘is beyond Shakespeare.” A most fitting tribute 
on which to end this sketch. W. H. GRAHAM. 


RUSSIA’S WAR ON ISLAM 


INCE my last article in the Contemporary Review on Russian policy 

and activities in the Middle East very considerable changes have take 
place in this field. Faced with the strengthening of the Islamic 
front brought about by closer relations between Turkey, Pakistan and the 
Moslem World, confronted by a rise in the power of Moslem elements 
within the borders of the U.S.S.R. itself, the Kremlin has recently jerked 
itself out of the illusion that pan-Islamism could be revived in the service 
of international Communism under the direction of such puppets as the 
Central Asian Mufti Rasulev. While the clandestine activities of Soviet 
agents in Asia continue unabated, and cover-organisations purporting to be 
Moslem-inspired carry on their fifth-column work throughout the Moslem 
east, the tone of internal and external propaganda has entirely changed. 
The ideological battle is still on: now, however, the mask has been dropped. 
Through their press and radio the Soviet propagandists have of recent 
months been proclaiming the fundamental irreconcilability of Islam and 
Communism, stressing the need for greater vigilance on the part of the 
anti-God movement, ridiculing the observances of the Moslem faith.* 
The savagery of the attacks over Tashkent and other stations, the hysterical 
tone of the articles in the Kazakhistan Pravda bear eloquent witness to 
the extent of the supposed peril of the Moslem “reactionaries”, and the 
fear of the Soviets that Central Asia’s forty million Moslems may come 
into closer contact with their coreligionists of Persia, Afghanistan and 
Turkey. The extent of the Moslem “resistance movement” in the 
Central Asian republics is revealed by several telling disclosures. We 
learn, through the medium of the Soviet press itself, how Komsomol 
(Young Communist) leaders are in their personal life in fact practising 
Moslems. One satire speaks of the “disgraceful” way in which a decorated 
woman teacher, “in whose hands was the education of the young”, 
actually celebrated her wedding with religious rites. Even worse, the 
entire population of one area stopped work in order to attend the Bairam 
festival which the ‘reactionary Mullahs” were celebrating. Indignation 
knew no bounds when the writer revealed how the collective farm ac- 
countants, also in the plot, went so far as to falsify all accounts and pay- 


1 Compare this with such statements as this:— 
“There is no difference between Socialism and Islam . . . the Koran is in accord 
with the programme of the Communist Party.”” 1935 edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, vol. 29. 
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sheets, to make it appear as if three whole days had in fact been worked by 
the villagers. 

There is, too, considerable alarm being currently manifested by Com- 
munist writers on the Islamic theory of Jihad—Holy War. Such a war 
according to a recent article, is the invention of the capitalists as a weapon 
against the poor. A holy war has never been waged against the “‘imperialist”’ 
nations—only at their behest. And at this point a very interesting factor 
creeps into Soviet anti-Moslem propaganda. Fundamentals of Islamic 
doctrine are incorrectly described, attacked and refuted. Whereas, 
formerly, Moslems were told by Lenin to ‘“‘rebuild their religious life in the 
Soviet Union without fear’’, and informed in 1926 by New Orient that 
“*M. Stalin is a pious Moslem”, the accent is now upon the allegation that 
Islam is pro-capitalistic, anachronistic and primitive. According to 
Nur Mohammed Khanov, a Central Asian friend who escaped from the 
U.S.S.R. in 1952, these attacks are generally penned by Soviet Moslems 
at the behest of the Russians, and themselves form a part of the anti- 
Russian campaign which flourishes underground in the country. By 
making their allegations ridiculous in the extreme, explained Nur 
Mohammed, the self-styled Loyal Communist Central Asians (of whom he 
claims none to be genuine) produce in fact a derisive reaction from the 
Moslem readership. Moslems in Russia to-day, according to this inform- 
ant, are sufficiently coached in their beliefs to know when such propaganda 
is palpably false. Not so, it seems, the Russians themselves. 

Refugees escaping across the Afghan and Persian borders report that the 
Turkomans, Tajiks and Uzbeks of Central Asia are experiencing a new 
revival of Islamic religious and social thought, particularly among the 
intelligentsia, as a sort of reaction against a generation of sterile communism. 
Millions of Central Asians served in the Red Army, and after seeing some- 
thing of the outside world are more inclined to think for themselves. 
A further factor which has completely estranged Moslem Russian sympathy 
from the policy of its leadership is the fate of the Crimean Tatars and the 
Bashkirs: two entire populations which were wiped out to a man after the 
war as a result of their alleged collaboration with the German invaders. 
How Islam has survived at all in the U.S.S.R. must be considered something 
of a mystery. Present Russian policy, however, seems clearly to be the 
crushing of the Islamic community within the Soviet Union, before it feels 
too strongly the impact of increased Islamic solidarity upon her borders. 
Most people in the West think of “‘Russia’’ as a vast, sprawling territory of 
agriculture and rolling steppes, inhabited by a people who are little under- 
stood, and who understand others still less. The average Middle Easterner 
until recently knew little more than that within those borders were the 
golden cities of Bokhara and Samarkand, and wondered sometimes how 
Moslems under Soviet rule were faring. Reading the newspapers of 
Moslem countries for the past two years, however, one finds that this 
curiosity is growing stronger. 

I have recently read an article by a British authority on international 
affairs, published in an influential journal, in which he makes a point which 
has from time to time puzzled most thinking westerners. Imperialism, 
he says, is hated in the Islamic world, but it seems to be regarded as the 
monopoly of nations with overseas empires. What, however, of the millions 
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of Moslems under Soviet rule? The answer lies in the fact that few people 
—Moslem or otherwise—have had access to reliable facts as to what is 
happening and what has taken place in Soviet Central Asia. Yet, 
industrially and in agriculture, this part of the world is vital to the Red 
economy. Here are concentrated the bulk of the nation’s oil, vast tracts 
of food-producing land, most of their cattle, hundreds of vital factories— 
and perhaps forty million Moslems. Russia was ruled by the Islamic 
Golden Horde for close on three hundred years. Since the third Moslem 
century, unceasing war has been the rule between the followers of the 
Prophet and Muscovy. The taking of Kazan and Astrakhan by Ivan the 
Terrible some 400 years ago in his Crusade was the turning-point of 
Moslem power. Intrigue, aggression and penetration continued through- 
out the Tsarist period against the Central Asian khanates, the ‘Turks and 
the Afghans, bringing into prominence such leaders as the great Shamil 
who held the Caucasus against imperialism. Whitewashed by the Soviets, 
he has recently been demoted to the rank of ‘‘reactionary”’. 

The Bolshevist Revolution at first kindled a hope of national and 
religious independence. When, however, Communism’s real motives 
became clear, the Moslem banner was raised in war, and some of the worst 
battles of the Revolution were waged on Moslem soil. By 1921 the 
Bokharan Amir Alam Khan had fled to Afghanistan, Enver Pasha’s 
panislamic movement had been crushed, and only the Bazmachi guerrilla 
fighters were left to carry on the struggle. For over thirty years the 
Bazmachi Movement continued, with covert and overt acts, to combat 
Communism as best it could under the circumstances. Farmers deprived 
of their land, rescued forced labourers and other elements formed the back- 
bone of this effort. During the 1920’s, it seemed at first that Communism 
would make a common front with Islam everywhere. The hopes of the 
Central Asians were high ai.d were reinforced by an influx of Indian exiles 
from the political struggle there. Then came the famous exhortation 
from Lenin: “All you toiling Moslems . . . build up your mosques and 
your faith!”* Coming out of hiding, the Moslem resisters were first 
feasted and féted by the Communists. The leaders were, however, soon 
mown down by the machine-guns of the traitor Ibrahimov in the court- 
yard of Bokhara’s Friday Mosque. The further efforts used by the Reds 
to break the unity and spirit of the Moslems were often ingenious in the 
extreme. Actions by Communist experts called in to control the five 
Central Asian republics were made to appear logical from the Communist 
and Islamic viewpoints. ‘The first step was the harnessing of the faith to 
State requirements. If you cannot crush Islam at once, thought the Reds, 
penetrate its ranks and divert its activities to your own ends. Religious 
teachers were trained in Communist panislamism and sent to the surround- 
ing countries preaching revolt and union with Moslem Central Asia. 

The carefully-evolved and vital system of irrigation canals in Central 
Asia was destroyed by the simple expedient of neglect. This meant 
starvation and diversion of all other feelings in favour of the search for 
food. Sixteen million Western Russians were imported and planted on the 
land in Moslem Asia during 1922-1939. This element was intended to 
form a wedge in Islamic solidarity, and provided informers at every level 


' Lenin-Stalin Proclamation of December rgth, 1917. 
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of society. Even Soviet statistics themselves bear witness to the systematic 
destruction of the Moslem population of the U.S.S.R. According to 
Soviet figures the Kazakh population fell between 1926 and 1939 by over 
one-fifth, when its normal rate of increase should have been over one-sixth. 
Therefore, in those thirteen years alone one Kazakh in three who should 
have been alive died. Among the stock-raising population of the Moslems 
one man in three and three animals in four died as a result of the forced 
attempts of the Communists to take over their herds and this during the 
period of the Second Five Year Plan alone. 

I have quoted only actual facts and figures. Personal stories of the 
people who manage to escape across the frontiers to the south tell the most 
harrowing tales of whole communities wiped out for failing to attain their 
production “norm”; of mass deportations to Siberia; of starvation and 
forced labour. Being late for work at a farm or factory is classed as 
“sabotage” and punishable by life imprisonment. Ninety-two per cent 
of the yield of any crop is the share of the Government, while the remaining 
8 per cent may be used by the people of the collective. The ration of the 
worker, according to the official scale—when he can get it—is twenty 
kilogrammes of rice per annum. A skilled worker may earn as much as the 
equivalent of £45 per month. Good pay? Perhaps not so good when a 
pair of shoes costs just this amount. The people of Central Asia today 
go about their work in a state of fear. If a father teaches his son to pray, 
he lives for years afterwards in terror lest the child innocently reveal this 
fact, casting suspicion and worse upon the entire family or community. 
Of the three generations which live side by side in Central Asia each one 
has been most cleverly cut off from intellectual contact with the other. 
The oldest generation reads and writes in the Arabic script. In the nine- 
teen-twenties the use of this was abolished, and the Latin alphabet made 
compulsory. Since the nineteen-thirties, however, the Russian ortho- 
graphy alone is used. 

What is to happen to Islam in Central Asia? It seems most unlikely 
that it will disappear or even be seriously affected by the present stepped-up 
campaign against it: if we can go by the record of the past thirty-five 
years. At the same time there is now far more contact between Moslems 
on either side of the Iron Curtain than most people suppose. And there are 
to-day far more people in the Middle East anxious to make active contact 
with their Moslem coreligionists in Central Asia than say ten years ago. 
What the Russians have to contend with is that Moslems, wherever they 
are, cannot think of themselves as being truly a part of any other world 


than their own—whose centre is Mecca, not Moscow. 
SAYED EL-HASHIMI. 





DANISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


Denmark and the U.S.S.R.: the two are just out of beat. The 
negotiations for a renewal of their annual trades agreement have 
been suspended sine die. But the General Treaty of Commerce and 
Payments concluded in 1948 remains in force, and transactions are going 


Od: could not exactly speak of a tension in the relations between 
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on as in the past on a basis of barter. The recent trading agreements had 
provided for a mutual exchange of goods to the amount of some 145 
million Danish crowns (about $21 million) each way; actually they 
reached about double that sum. Denmark was exporting butter, bacon, 
beef, cheese, pickled herring and ships; she received from Russia oil-cakes, 
soya beans, cereals and cotton fibres. When the agreement of August, 
1953, was nearing its end a Danish delegation went to Moscow. The 
Danes wanted to add petrol and lubricating oil to their purchases, and 
negotiations seemed to be running smoothly when the Russians asked for 
2 tank ships to be built at Danish shipyards. The Danes refused and 
the pourparlers came to a dead stop. 

There had been a precedent. Denmark had not long ago supplied a 
fleet of 7 tankers to the Soviet Union, but this very transaction had 
annoyed the U.S.A. When the first had been launched in Copenhagen, 
in July, 1952, Washington stepped in and threatened Denmark with ceasing 
financial assistance if the delivery was fulfilled. ‘The State Department 
invoked the American “Battle Act” of 1951 which forbade the President 
to aid countries supplying strategic material to the Communist world, and 
tankers had been listed with that category. But Denmark held that she 
could not be bound by a Law that did not exist when the contract was 
concluded in 1948. ‘Thanks to the friendly comprehension of President 
Truman the storm was calmed and the tankers were delivered. This time 
the Battle Act was there. Denmark had become a partner to NATO 
and had undertaken to prohibit the export of strategic material, including 
tankers, beyond the Iron Curtain. Nomore than on the former opportunity 
did she think of failing to her commitments: she refused even to discuss 
the building of the ships, from that same principle as had then made her 
deliver the goods. 

The Russians remained deaf to the Danish arguments. No tankers, no 
trading agreement! they said. And Pravda, Izvestia, Tass fell upon the 
Danish government with their customary display of epithets among which 
“‘lackeys of Wall Street’? was the most innocent. But they did not impress 
the Danes who, with the exception of the Communist party, themselves the 
“lackeys” of Moscow, were unanimously backing their government. 
A deputation of workers from a certain shipyard actually called upon the 
Prime Minister asking that the prohibition should be raised; but the 
Amalgamated Metalworkers T.U., which the Communists had not 
succeeded infiltrating, promptly disavowed them. When a Soviet Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs imprudently declared that the building 
of the tankers had actually started at some Danish shipyards he found 
himself confronted with denials by the Danish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the chairmen of the shipyards as well. The implications of the 
incident overstep the frontiers of Denmark. The Soviets have recently 
been passing contracts for building a number of ships with countries such 
as Western Germany, the Netherlands, Great Britain and Sweden. All 
will be trawlers, or fish refrigeration, or transport vessels which are not 
considered strategic material. Only from the Danes has Moscow requested 
tankers. The Russians perhaps imagined it might prove easier to bend a 
small country to their will, and, once the opposition of this had been 
broken, they would have created a precedent opening a breach in the 
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front of NATO; but the Danes did not fall into the trap. 

Most people in Denmark believe that the Soviet will soon come round 
and the negotiations will be resumed. Relations have of late ‘‘borne the 
stamp of a better atmosphere”’, according to Pravda (July, 1954). This has 
been manifest in the case of the contest (to which Sweden is a partner) 
about the arbitrary extension of Russian territorial waters in the Baltic to 
12 miles from the customary 3 miles. Recently Danish fishermen found 
inside the new forbidden zone have no longer been charged with spying and 
their ships held back indefinitely; they are now being dealt with correctly, 
or even in a friendly manner. Again, the Russians have made public that 
their participation in the Maritime Emergency Service in the Baltic which 
they had discontinued since the war will be promptly resumed. We are 
also hearing compliments on the occasions of reciprocal students’ voyages 
and sporting matches, and in September a group of 80 Danish industrialists 
are opening an exhibition of their products in Moscow, whith has been 
made front page news in the local papers. On the other hand the Russians 
are raising renewed accusations against Denmark and the other Scandi- 
navian countries, for instance when recently the Northern Council held its 
session in Oslo it was denounced as “‘a camouflaged plotting against the 
Soviets, and an attempt to draw Sweden into the orbit of NATO”. Useless 
to point out, military and foreign topics lie by statute outside the scope of 
the Northern Council. The “bases” incident is being unearthed again 
periodically, with varying orchestration and each time accompanied by 
“revelations” of overpowering evidence of the guilt of Denmark (and 
Norway, for similar reasons). 

Denmark keeps cool throughout this alternation of storm and sunshine, 
and refuses to swerve from her adopted line of conduct. She is well 
aware that any step on the road of “‘appeasement”’ would only weaken her 
own position, and that a firm attitude is most likely to inspire respect with 
such an adversary. Denmark certainly wishes to develop her economic 
exchanges with Russia and cultural intercourse as well, together with 
anything generally that might promote good understanding of each other, 
and therewith the cause of peace. But she refuses to be bullied, avoiding 
provocation, while the consolidation of her defences is proceeding within 
the framework of NATO. At recent meetings at the head-quarters of 
that Organization several members have been suggesting revision of the 
strategic materials lists in order to activate East-West trade, the extension 
of which everybody acknowledges to be an economic and political necessity. 
Denmark has joined the move, which presents a particular interest to her 
by reason of her geographical situation and her traditional rdle as an 
intermediary between the riparian countries of the Baltic and the world 
abroad. Yet the Danish Foreign Minister has declared that his country 
will not use the suspension of negotiations with the U.S.S.R. to liberate 
herself from her obligations in respect of export of strategic material, 
and that in particular she has at no moment been raising the question of 
tankers. In dealing with the Russians each party keeps observing the 
other, trying to guess how far he is likely to go; nobody will play his trump 
card, and the best tactics may sometimes prove to be playing above-board. 
That is what Denmark has been doing. But perhaps the U.S.S.R. 
methods may justify the predictions of some who warned against negotiat- 
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ing with them at all because, sooner or later, they said, they would be 
“playing politics”. ‘The Danes know the Russians of old, and are aware 
that their conceptions of the “rules of the game” are sometimes at variance 
with ours. Fore-warned is fore-armed. 

Copenhagen. Kay HECKSCHER. 


AROUND ENGLAND ON HORSEBACK IN 1698 


NGLAND of the late seventeenth century was an exciting place. 
Wiigenety and development filled the air, for this was the great age 
of coal, of new industries, of new manufacturing processes. A new 

class of wealthy business people had arisen, and their spirit of adventure 
brought profit to the country as well as themselves. It may seem natural 
that in an era of such dramatic social and political change someone should 
want to set out and travel the land to see for themselves just what was 
happening. But when we realise that the “someone” was in fact a self- 
confident young lady of 35, and that in the course of merely one of several 
journeys she rode 1,551 miles alone on horseback across “‘roads” that were 
often no more than tracks, we may feel a good deal more than idle curiosity 
about her story. Celia Fiennes, as she was named, was born in 1662 at the 
manor house of Newton Toney in Wiltshire, into a family which had been 
unitedly Roundhead in the Civil War—and whose head, Celia’s grand- 
father, Viscount Saye and Sele (known throughout the land as “Old 
Subtlety’”’) was one of the first Puritan leaders. With such antecedents it is 
not surprising that Celia was an ardent Whig and a pious Nonconformist, 
but at the same time it is clear that she was a progressive young woman, 
very much in sympathy with all the new and exciting vistas that were 
opening up. With a family background that gave her, so to speak, a foot 
in both camps—one generation being linked with the aristocracy, the next 
mostly married to the new business magnates like Celia’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Edmund Harrison, who owned plantations in America and was a 
director of the New East India Company—Celia Fiennes possessed many 
advantages as a traveller. In many parts of England, for instance, she 
could rely on finding relatives with large and comfortable country mansions 
to afford her food and shelter. And then through them she had introduc- 
tions to other country squires and aristocrats (so that in her time she 
became guest at many of our most famous stately homes, including Wilton, 
Chatsworth, Coleshill, Thorpe, Hinchingbrooke and Mount Edgecumbe.) 
Yet with all that—the mere contemplation of a journey of 1,551 miles 
around England in the 1690’s is enough to make one shudder. Because of 
the tendency to enclose every scrap of good land, roadways were often 
narrowed down so much that—as on parts of the London to Canterbury 
road—two horsemen could not even pass each other. Forced labour 
necessary for the upkeep of roads was but spasmodically applied, and 
conditions were shocking, especially in wet weather. Wheeled traffic, 
like the optimistically named ‘“‘Flying Coaches ” running between London 
and Oxford, only added to the deterioration of the roads. There was 
practically no organised hedging and ditching, and it was often necessary 
for a traveller to clear his own way where the hedges were overgrown. 
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Potholes in the middle of the roadway were frequently to be encountered, 
and flooding was a constant danger—so too were the numerous and 
extremely active highwaymen of that day. In the face of such hazards 
Celia Fiennes’ numerous trips, culminating in “My Great Journey to 
Newcastle and to Cornwall’ of 1698, become even more remarkable. 
Indeed, only perhaps Daniel Defoe who later performed a somewhat 
similar journey can compare with her feat; and he was, after all, a man. 
She was obviously no ordinary woman. Like Defoe she kept a Journal of 
her travels, and though she speaks seldom about herself directly she lets 
fall enough in the way of clues for us to piece together the picture. She was, 
one feels, a woman of tremendous vitality, perhaps rather masculine— 
certainly not at all romantic or sentimental—and well able to take care of 
herself by means of a sharp wit and a trenchant plain-spokenness. She was, 
as befitting a Puritan of that day, excessively prim about dress. She only 
consented to bathe at Bath on being assured that the yellow canvas bathing 
dress would fill up with water and not reveal her figure; and she commented 
acidly, about the fine paintings at Lord Exeter’s house at Burghley, that 
“they were all without garments or very little.”’ But she offset this prim- 
ness in personal matters by an avid interest in the new and even uncon- 
ventional in the matter of industries and social affairs. She was fascinated 
by the new silk and paper making processes set up by French refugees 
at Canterbury, by the “makeing of fine tea-pots” in what was to become the 
Potteries, by the stocking knitters of Nottingham, the lace makers of 
Honiton, the cotton firms of Manchester. 

All these things and many others Celia Fiennes discovered for herself 
on her “Great Journey” of 1698. This took place in the summer of that 
year, and the route encompassed Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, Ely, 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Derby, Chester, Liverpool, Preston, Lancaster, 
Kendal, Penrith, Carlisle, Newcastle, Durham, Harrogate, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Wells, 
Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Penzance, Launceston, Dorchester, Salisbury, 
Winchester, Windsor and back to London. In fact, practically the whole 
of England was covered except for a part of Yorkshire, the Central Mid- 
lands, and Kent, all of which she had visited before (during her life she 
did, in fact, visit every English county as well as penetrating briefly and 
with displeasure into Wales and Scotland.) Obviously the summer of 
1698 was unlike our modern summers, for she recorded that in the whole 
of her journey there were only three days ot rain. Despite this kindliness 
of the weather she encountered mud in the lowly areas, often having to 
ride her horse along the grass banks rather than on the track, and she was 
nearly drowned on a flooded causeway near Ely. At Alresford she was 
thrown from her horse, at Lancaster her horse fell on the cobbles, and 
at Fowey in Cornwall her horse plunged into a bad hole in the road full 
of water (from which dangerous position she coolly extricated herself by 
giving the horse a good strapping.) There were other dangers, too. Near 
Chester, ‘“‘two fellows all on a suddain from the wood fell into the road, 
they looked trussed up with great coates and as it were bundles about them 
which I believe were pistolls, but they dogged me one before the other 
behind and would often look back to each other and frequently justle my 
horse out of the way to get between one of my servants horses and mine.” 
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In Celia Fiennes’ opinion this was “the only tyme I had reason to suspect 
I was engaged with some Highwaymen,”’ but fortunately it was market day 
at nearby Whitchurch and there were too many people about for the 
men to commit the robbery they were no doubt contemplating. 

What makes Celia Fiennes’ account of her 1698 journey so fascinating 
(apart from the sheer adventure itself)—and incidentally of such value to 
historians—is the way she notes down all sorts of minor facts and figures. 
Thus, staying at Leeds she notes that almost everything is very cheap 
except the ale—but then the ale itself is exceptionally strong and “for 
paying this groat for your ale you may have a slice of meate either hott or 
cold according to the tyme of day you call, or else butter and cheese gratis 
into the bargaine.” ‘Then again she notes how wool is farmed out to 
workers in their cottages by capitalist clothiers or middlemen; and passing 
through the large towns and cities, though faithfully describing their 
attributes, she is sufficiently knowledgeable to note that Liverpool is 
“London in miniature as much as ever I saw anything” and a rapidly 
booming town, whereas Lincoln has a decaying air, and Norwich is no 
longer worthy of its claim to be the second town in Britain. Wherever 
possible the intrepid lady horse-rider endeavoured to stay with relatives 
or their friends, or perhaps the local clergyman. But this did not entirely 
protect her from the seamy side of life, not by any means! ‘There were 
many occasions when she had to spend the night at a lowly inn or some 
tumbledown cottage, perhaps in a room like the one at Ely where for 
company she had ‘“‘froggs and slow worms and snailes,”’ or the cottage up 
in Cumberland where she could not sleep because of the peat smoke. 

As Celia Fiennes headed her horse westwards, so she found that the 
roads became narrower and more enclosed. But she pressed on, perhaps 
spurred like many another traveller by the romantic destination of Land’s 
End. Crossing Cornwall, for all its primitiveness, she seems to have been 
well fed, and noted in particular an apple pie with custard and cream on 
top served at St. Austell. She viewed with disapproval, however, the cus- 
tom of men, women and children all smoking pipes of tobacco (curiously, 
she made no comment on the custom of Manchester “Blew Coate” boys 
brewing and drinking their own beer.) Of the Cornish women she wrote, 
‘I must say they are as comely sort of women as I have seen anywhere tho’ 
in ordinary dress, good black eyes and crafty enough and very neate.” 
At Land’s End the indefatigable researcher noted not so much the view as 
the fact that the poor cottages looked like barns much like those in Scotland 
—‘but to doe my own Country its right the inside of their little cottages 
are clean and plaister’d, and such as you might comfortably eate and drink 
there, and for curiosity sake I dranck there, and met with very good bottled 
ale.” 

“For curiosity sake” !|—how simply and bravely that sums up the eccentric, 
somehow lovable character of this remarkable seventeenth century figure— 
the prim daughter of a Roundhead Colonel who thought nothing of 1iding 
alone across the face of a country that was still comparatively uncharted 
(her journey was made only one year after the law was brought in ordering 
a general erection of signposts, and she seems hardly ever to come across 
one,) and in which bad roads and ruffian highwaymen were equally 
notorious. It was indeed for curiosity sake that Celia Fiennes made her 
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many journeys (including, in addition to the Great Journey, trips into 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire, Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, through 
Sussex and along the Dover Road, and through Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire to the North, as well as visits to several London Coronations 
and Royal funerals, and to the Courts of Justices, the Houses of Parliament 
and the Lord Mayor’s Shows.) But it was a curiosity that she devoutedly 
believed should be shared by her fellow countrymen and women, whom 
she exhorted, in a preface to her Journal, to spend more of their time in 
travels about their native land and thus “form such an Idea of England, 
add much to its Glory and Esteem in our minds and cure the evil itch of 
over-valueing foreign parts.”” After completing her travels in 1703 Celia 
Fiennes lived on to the ripe old age of 79, dying on April 10, 1741. Her 
Journal describing the journeys was not published during her lifetime, 
however, and indeed had to wait nearly two centuries before it appeared 
in 1888 under the title Through England on a Side Saddle in the Time of 
William and Mary. So the neighbours of “Mistress Fiennes,” that 
respectable old lady who spent her last years at Barnet, where she endowed 
the Nonconformist Chapel at Wood Street, probably never knew that it 
was the same Mistress Fiennes who rode horse across the hills and dales 
of England to see for her young and brave self the great stirrings of a 
nation of which she was surely a most worthy patriot. 


Denys VAL Bakar. 
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A GERMAN LIBERAL * 


The first volume of the reminiscences of the sturdy octogenerian Dr. Jackh is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Germany before and during the First 
World War. Ever since the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848, sometimes described 
as the Professors’ Parliament, distinguished intellectuals such as Treitschke, 
Sybel and Virchow have taken an active part in politics. Dr. Jackh has one foot 
in the academic world and the other in the political arena. Wiirtembergers 
possess a reputation for independent thinking and good fellowship, and this 
massive volume leaves the impression of a warm-hearted and energetic man who 
gets on well with everybody. This documented narrative introduces the reader 
to a German Liberal, loving his fatherland but never forgetting that it is part of 
the wider association of states which have inherited and enriched western civilisa- 
tion. No living German is more hostile to the sabre-rattling tradition of Prussian 
militarism, and if citizens of the short-lived Hohenzollern Empire may be 
roughly labelled Potsdam or Weimar, his place is unhesitatingly with the latter. 

The most attractive feature of the work is to be found in the portraits of the 
leading actors on the political stage drawn from personal knowledge. The 
Kaiser appears in the light in which we have learned to regard him now that the 
passions of the First World War have had time to cool, namely, as a well-meaning 
ruler, much less in control of policy than many people belived and much less of a 
superman than some of his fiamboyant utterances tended to suggest. After the 
fall of Bismarck in 1890 it was this or that Minister—sometimes a Chancellor, 
sometimes a Foreign Secretary, sometimes a Minister of Marine—who pulled the 
strings. Biilow is the author’s béte noire—sycophantic, slippery, shortsighted. 
Insincerity in any form excites his contempt, and the posthumous publication 
of his ill-natured Memoirs damaged his reputation more than any attack by his 
foes. The Tirpitz policy, which drove England into the Franco-Russian camp, 
is condemned as severely as it deserves, but the formidable Admiral receives the 
respect due to a patriotic servant of the state who works without concealment 
towards his goal. 

While Biilow and Tirpitz are denounced as the principal authors of the crazy 
policy of adding England to the enemies or rivals which Germany already pos- 
sessed, Bethmann Hollweg and Kiderlen-Waechter are saluted as far-seeing 
and peace-loving statesmen who realised that the confidence of the British 
Empire was vital to the interests and even to the survival of the German Empire. 
Biilow’s successor, though in no way decorative, was a man of integrity, thought- 
ful, cultured, and a lover of peace. His failure to arrest the drift to war when he 
was called to the helm in 1909 was due less to his own shortcomings than to the 
fact that ‘Tirpitz, with his more dominating personality and more colourful 
programme, possessed and retained the ear of the Kaiser. As Lord Haldane 
used to say—and he knew Germany better than any other British statesman— 
“in this well organised country there is anarchy at the top.” 

If Bethmann is the Hamlet of the story, Kiderlen, his fellow-Swabian, is the 
hero. The Foreign Minister, whose tenure of the Foreign Office was cut short 
after two years by a stroke in 1912, was not to everybody’s taste, for his manners 
were not particularly refined and his language was uninhibited. Here he is 
presented as the one German statesman since Bismarck to combine an intelligent 
grasp of the European situation with a powerful will and a capacity to look ahead. 
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His two main principles were to regain the confidence of England and to keep 
a tight hand on the Ballplatz. He inherited the conviction of Bismarck, the 
author of the Dual Alliance, that Germany must be the rider and Austria the 
horse in order to prevent the latter dragging her partner into an Austro-Russian 
vcnfuct arising from her ambitions in the Balkans. Dr. Jackh wrings his hands 
over the tragedy of Kiderlen’s death at the moment when the Eastern Question 
was revealing its dangerous possibilities, for the Chancellor alone lacked the 
strength to arrest the rush of the avalanche. The author has little doubt that if 
Kiderlen had been at‘ his side in the summer of 1914 he would never have 
allowed Austria to commit her ally to a desperate struggle with the Triple 
Entente without full consultation. Dr. Jackh’s affectionate tribute to his friend 
should send readers to his two-volume biography of ““The Swabian Bismarck.” 

When the storm broke over Europe in 1914 the author and a circle of influ- 
ential friends worked for the limitation of war aims while the Central Powers 
seemed likely to win, and for a compromise peace when the tide began to turn. 
The key to the situation was Belgium, the violation of whose neutrality virtually 
decided the issue of the conflict in the first hour; for behind the British Empire 
stood the United States, whose instinct for her national security forbade it to 
watch with folded arms the defeat of its only reliable friend. The efforts of the 
moderates were in vain, for Bethmann was evicted in 1917, the Kaiser had 
ceased to count, and Ludendorff, scorning all suggestions of compromise, drove 
Germany towards her doom. After the collapse in the autumn of 1918 Dr. 
Jackh and his friends turned their attention to the organisation of a peaceful 
world and the political education of German youth. The conflict had cost him 
the life of his only son to whose memory the book is dedicated. 

A brief review of this massive volume affords no space to describe the author’s 
long and intimate association with Turkey and her rulers from the Young Turks 
and Mustapha Kemal onwards. It is one of the consolations of his old age as he 
surveys the world from his happy anchorage in New York that Turkey is now 
integrated into the partnership of the free nations after a renaissance as spectacu- 
lar as that of China. Readers will look forward to the second volume which will 
describe the author’s unresting activities, firstly in Weimar Germany, then in 
England, and finally in the United States. When Talleyrand represented France 
at the Congress of Vienna he described himself as a good European, and in those 
distant days it was enough. After the two most destructive conflicts in history 
Dr. Jackh, like most reflective minds in every land, has become a citizen of 
the world. G. P. Goocn. 


* Ernst Jackh. Der Goldene Pflug. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart. 





RACIAL CONFLICT 


Many books have been written about the Boer War—its origins, its conduct 
and its consequences. Mr. Pyrah has chosen a narrower field* by limiting his 
study to the eight years from 1902 to 1910, that is to say from the peace of 
Vereeniging to the founding of the Union of South Africa. The principal 
interest for the reader lies in his analyses of the psychology of the leading actors 
in the drama. Undoubtedly he has tried to be fair though keen protagonists on 
either side may well consider that in this he has not quite succeeded. One of his 
most striking conclusions is that Joseph Chamberlain the Colonial Secretary 
was the disciple rather than the master of Alfred Milner, and that he was often 
carried far beyond his own predilections by this forceful pro-consul. To 
Milner’s personality in spite of his sincerity and ability Mr. Pyrah attributes much 
of the difficulty of securing a reconciliation with the Boers. In view of his 
portrait of Milner it comes as rather a surprise to find Mr. Pyrah defending 
Milner’s actions in sanctioning the introduction of the Chinese to work the gold 
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mines on the Rand. Campbell-Bannerman comes in for very high praise for his 
statesmanlike action in restoring free self-government to the Boer Republics and 
for the masterly speech by which he won his Cabinet to full support for this 
proposal. Mr. Pyrah suggests that C-B had been greatly fortified in his stand 
by the memorandum which Smuts had presented to the Colonial Office. Of this 
document he writes :— 

“With deep insight Smuts had sized up the character of the men, principally 
Campbell-Bannerman, with whom he had to deal. He also showed a com- 
manding grasp of the current political and social theories which the Liberals 
seemed to be endeavouring to apply in the sphere of domestic affairs. It 
would appear that he left out of account no relevant argument which might 
hold an attraction for the Liberals, and all were welded in consummate 
fashion to serve the supreme end.” 

He also pays special tribute to Louis Botha for the high principled and loyal 
way in which he interpreted and carried out his side of the bargain with the 
British which compelled him at times to stand out against many of his own 
countrymen. Though Mr. Pyrah’s book was only published this year it seems 
to have been mentally completed several years ago—at any rate before the advent 
of Malan’s accession to power and the death of Smuts. It is difficult to imagine 
that any one writing a book on this subject to-day would paint quite such a rosy 
picture of the Settlement as is contained in its pages. It is true that Mr. Pyrah 
recognises that war memories are apt to retain their bitterness for several 
generations and also that so far as the non-Europeans of South Africa are 
concerned the Settlement was far from satisfactory. But he scarcely does justice 
to the grave anxiety which is felt to-day regarding the racial conflicts which be- 
devil the political and economic life of the sub-continent. 

Lorp PetTHick-LAWRENCE. 
* “Imperial Policy and South Africa—1902 to 1910.” By G. B. Pyrah. Clarendon 

Press. 355. 


MARXISM, PAST AND PRESENT 


The world can scarcely contain the books that have been written on Marxism, 
but for the most part they are singularly unhandy and sometimes only pay 
Marx the left-handed compliment of telling us “what Marx really meant.” 
Mr. Carew Hunt’s present book, like his earlier Theory and Practice of Marxism, 
is invaluable as supplying the professional student and the general reader with 
just what he wants in the shape of a scholarly, lucid and succinct review in the 
objectivity of which he can have confidence. There will always be need for more 
specialized studies of detailed aspects, such as the work of Borkenau and Masani; 
but Mr. Carew Hunt knows the literature, quotes the sources and writes as 
somebody (which indeed he is) who professionally appreciates the practical as 
well as the academic aspects of his subject. 

The late Dean Inge once cynically observed that ideas passed through three 
phases: when what they proposed was denounced as impossible; when it was 
denounced as immoral; and when people explained that they had said just the 
same thing themselves. Marxism has been exposed as quite falsely claiming to be 
an empirical social science comparable to Darwinism. It has been denounced asa 
conspiracy, more international than the Hitlerite, leading to Leninism, Stalinism 
and sour tyranny. But still it marches on, prava superstitio indeed but trium- 
phant so that, perchance, its complete academic exposure will be reached at about 
the same time as its complete political triumph, and its opponents discover the 
virtue of co-existence, although Mr. Attlee has the caution to say that, while 
its political manifestations co-exist with opposed systems, they are indeed 
irreconcileable. Thermo-nuclear developments, we are told (even by General 
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MacArthur), make large-scale hot war merely suicidal for all; what is to be decis- 
ive is the cold war. But who internationally dresses the battle here and who is 
really concerned? Lord Montgomery gets rebuffed when he urges that the matter 
be taken seriously. When the pacific Burmese enters a door labelled “Psycho- 
logical Warfare,” to find a room full of brash journalists battling “for the soul 
of the world,” what are his reflections? What are Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
plans for his new department? One, I hope, is that all his young men (and 
perhaps Mr. Donald Maclean’s successors in the Foreign Office) read Mr. 
Carew Hunt’s books. 

Very occasionally one can detect Mr. Carew Hunt’s objectivity deserting him— 
a trace of the doctrinaire “‘all-or-nothing” thesis; the suggestion that any social 
planning “logically” ends in Stalinism; the abandonment, as insoluble, of 
Mannheim’s problem of “Planning for Freedom.” But this departure is unusual. 
Indeed, as he says, the key issue is not economic but lies in various forms of 
“the abuse of power.” Diihring was right. The real target of free opposition 
to-day must be, not some economic construction as such or absolutely, but a 
political police power, be it red or black fascist, which is (as Plato said) like all 
tyranny sodden with suspicion and fear and hence, despite pious hopes about co- 
existence, by its own inner logic impelled to turn, when it has the force, towards 
aggression. The real problem with Marx is that, brought up in the noon-day of 
Classical Economy, he was too much of a capitalist in spirit; too much a believer 
in Darwinian struggle and competition and in a Benthamite psychology of self- 
interest; inclined to consign to the devil the hindermost in the inevitable class 
fight, uninhibited by wider communal or religious considerations and waged 
@ l’outrance. The psychology is one of aggressive mistrust and historical 
pessimism in legitimate descent through the French hedonists from Hobbes. 
As Acton said, nothing is more irritating—or more damning—than the pedigree 
of ideas. Marxism is the ghost of materialist Capitalism sitting crowned and 
gibbering on the grave thereof. It appeals to all who feel inferior, to the hard 
core especially of students and professional men (such as the brilliant scholar 
General Mao), not proletarians, in ‘“‘colonial areas” where the European “red 
barbarians”’ behaved disgracefully, and in an Asia fully resurgent for the first 
time since Marathon. Their culture is not respected and, by test of the profit- 
motive, they are outcast. They, therefore, await der Tag. GeEorRGE CATLIN. 


R. N. Carew Hunt: Marxism, Past and Present. Bles. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 1815-1847 


When the author was killed in France by Fascists in 1937 he left behind the 
manuscript of this work which has only now been published. Planned as part 
of a still larger work on the relations between Britain and all the Italian states from 
1815 to 1847, the text of this-volume was complete, though Rosselli might perhaps 
have revised it further; some of the notes, however, were only sketched in and 
have had to be expanded by the editor. What now appears is a very full account 
of Anglo-Piedmontese relations from the Congress of Vienna to Lord Minto’s 
mission, based on the Foreign Office papers as well as on the Turin and other 
Italian archives. If it is not exhaustive that is because new sources are still 
coming to light; the excellent Introduction by Professor Walter Maturi lists 
those that have appeared since 1937. ‘The work studies in detail not only such 
Italian crises as those of the early twenties, the early thirties, and the late forties, 
but also the conduct of Piedmont in other European matters like the Eastern and 
Spanish questions, and its everyday dealings with Britain on such matters as 
trade, the Barbary powers, and the rights of the Waldensians. Here one cannot 
help agreeing with Professor Maturi that the work at times follows the documents 
too closely and “breaks up, after the fashion of annals, questions . . . which 
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might have been better treated more organically”—that, in fact, it is sometimes 
hard to see the wood for the trees. None the less this is an important contribu- 
tion to the diplomatic history of the Risorgimento; its great merit is that it places 
the rise of Piedmont firmly in a European setting. Its theme is that Piedmontese 
policy was above all the result of the conflicting outside forces working on it, 
and only in the second place of the persistence with which its rulers grasped at 
every chance, real or fancied, of expanding their posessions and making their 
weight felt in Europe. Piedmontese diplomacy was clever (too clever at times 
and with too obvious an eye to the main chance); it was lucky, for even its mis- 
takes—like its devotion in the thirties to a heady legitimism—did it no lasting 
harm. It seldom lost sight of its aims, the preservation of the country’s inde- 
pendence between France and Austria, and her expansion in Northern Italy, 
but it did not consciously aim at anything like Italian unification. At the same 
time it nearly always kept in mind the need to secure British support and 
influence. That influence, if it did little in practice to press forward actively the 
expansion of Piedmont, did a great deal to restrain the powers—now France, 
now Austria—that might have prevented it or set it back. British concern for 
Piedmontese independence, based as it was on permanent grounds of political 
geography, held true in spite of passing disagreements. Yet this book brings out 
the notable reluctance of the Foreign Office—when Palmerston happened not to 
be in office—to exert its influence or even to take much notice of Piedmontese and 
Italian events. In the earliest years of the period this happened partly because 
British policy in Italy was wedded to Austria’s, but also—it seems clear— 
because the Foreign Office could not be bothered. For instance it was content 
to be largely uninformed and inert when the 1821 rising was coming on. Some 
of its Ministers in Turin, too, tended to act on their own and form views which 
the Foreign Office neither shared nor cared much about. These recurrent 
traits of British diplomacy towards minor powers—together with the reluctance 
to take detailed long views, as distinct from relying on a few basic principles, 
which sets it in contrast with French diplomacy—have often puzzled foreign 
historians; Nello Rosselli too finds such imperial improvisations almost too 
much to credit. JOHN ROsseELLI. 


Inghilterra e Regno di Sardegna dal 1815 al 1847. By Nello Rosselli. Edited by Paolo 
Treves. Turin. Lire 6,000. 


THE KASHMIR PROBLEM 


The conflict between India and Pakistan over Kashmir is unquestionably a 
danger to world peace. For proof it is enough to point to the Communist threat 
to that country from the Soviet-controlled province of Sinkiang on the north, 
and to a similar threat from Tibet, dominated by Chinese Communists, who lay 
claim to Ladakh, in Kashmir, as a Tibetan province. What, one may well ask, 
would be Pandit Nehru’s response to a Communist invasion of that region? 
How regrettable it is that New Delhi does not seem to realise that the sub- 
continent with Pakistan and India standing shoulder to shoulder would be a 
powerful bulwark for world peace. For seven years the Kashmir problem has 
been before the Security Council of the United Nations. So far, apart from the 
fact that a cease fire was brought about between the Pakistani and Indian forces 
in the country, the influence of the United Nations has counted for little. 

Dr. Korbel, an expert of the United Nations, who acted in 1948 as Chairman 
of a Commission sent to Kashmir by the Security Council, in the book under 
review produces an authoritative survey of the events leading up to the existing 
impasse, which should be of interest to a wide circle of readers. The failure of 
the United Nations, Dr. Korbel thinks, was largely due to the unfortunate policy 
of Lord Mountbatten then Governor-General of India, that the accession of 
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Kashmir to India must take place before the Maharaja’s appeal for military aid to 
check the tribal invasion from the Afghan borderland could be met. In Inter- 
national law such a move was, in Dr. Korbel’s opinion, unnecessary. It gave 
Pandit Nehru grounds for characterising Pakistan’s moving troops into Azad 
(free) Kashmir as aggressive, a view that has influenced his attitude throughout 
the subsequent proceedings. It has all along been agreed that the dispute 
between the two countries should be settled by an impartial plebiscite. The 
Security Council sent mediators to work out the necessary preliminaries. The 
outstanding problem was demilitarization. Here India insisted that Pakistan 
as the aggressor should remove all her forces leaving only a minute civil force 
to maintain order. India must keep at least 27,000 men and the militia. Pakistan 
was conciliatory, India uncompromising; the question of demilitarization 
remains undecided. Meanwhile Fleet Admiral C. W. Nimitz of the American 
Navy had been appointed plebiscite arbitrator. Pandit Nehru would prefer a 
nominee from some unimportant small State unconcerned with power politics. 
Pakistan insists on Admiral Nimitz. The Prime Ministers of the two countries 
have had discussions without result. Another meeting is being arranged. It is 
interesting to note that Indonesia has offered to mediate. In political circles both 
in Delhi and Srinagar there has been a tendency to accuse Britain and the U.S.A. 
of making attempts to acquire military bases in Kashmir. There is, as Dr. 
Korbel remarks, no ground for such imputations. He comments that Pandit 
Nehru has been critical of their advice and of what he calls ‘foreign interference.”’ 
While sensitive to American policy he has been, on the other hand, anxious to 
avoid any suspicion in Moscow about the situation in Kashmir. Dr. Korbel 
expresses the opinion that a settlement might have been promoted if the issue 
had been referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations. In a foreword 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz notes that the dispute concerns the whole world and not 
Pakistan and India alone; he commends Dr. Korbel’s study as a very important 
contribution to history. Sir WILLIAM Barton. 
Danger to Kashmir. By Dr. Josef Korbel, with a Foreword by Fleet Admiral C. W. 
Nimitz, U.S. Navy, Princeton, New Jersey. 


HUBERT AND JAN VAN EYCK 


Hubert, the shadowy elder brother of Jan Van Eyck, is a baffling figure over 
whom art historians and critics have been sharply divided. Some have shrouded 
him in non-committal vagueness, others have given him the distinct outlines of a 
great individual. Mr. Brockwell takes his firm stand on a proposition that, in the 
light of all available evidence and in spite of all previous assumptions, there are 
no decisive reasons for supposing that such a person ever existed. His demolition 
of the personality is thorough and convincing. His method consists of a system- 
atic rebuttal of all the documentary evidence which, hitherto, has been regarded 
as sufficient testimony of Hubert’s identity. The complex details of the i inquiry 
are concentrated round the magnificent 15th century altarpiece ““T’he Adoration 
of The Lamb”’ which, after years of dispersal, is now gathered together in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Bavon in Ghent. Indeed the only grounds for believing 
in the reality of Hubert are to be found in the historical context of this great 
Polyptych. For there is no other written record to show that Hubert ever painted 
any other picture. Indeed, as Mr. Brockwell emphasizes, whereas Jan Van Eyck 
died in Bruges in 1441, Hubert is not heard of until over a century later when 
Lucas de Heere, a painter of Ghent, published his ode in praise of the altarpiece. 
In these verses Hubert’s name emerges for the first time; so does the persistent 
legend that both the Van Eycks worked on the altarpiece, that Hubert had begun 
it and Jan, after his brother’s death, completed it. Belief in this legend was forti- 
fied by the wording of the Quatrain, the inscription along the base of the four 
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exterior panels of the Polyptych. Here the work is ascribed jointly to Hubert, 
“than whom no greater painter is known” and John, “only second to him in 
ability.” The Quatrain is dated 1432 but, in Mr. Brockwell’s view, it was not 
inscribed on the frame in that year. On the contrary, thanks to the research of 
M. Emil Renders, the Belgian critic and collector, and his discovery of the 16th 
century manuscript of Christophe Van Huerne, there is ample reason for thinking 
that the Quatrain was not even composed until as late as 1616. Mr. Brockwell’s 
sole concern is the establishment of facts. To the casual student the conclusions 
will be acceptable provided he can reject unreservedly all the previously recog- 
nized attributions to Hubert. It is perhaps a defect of the book that the author 
does not attempt to appreciate the altarpiece in terms of art criticism, nor to 
deal—except by flat contradiction—with the sincere and valuable opinions that 
have been founded on a sensitive and intelligent appraisal of aesthetic phenomena. 
Nevertheless, it is a profoundly interesting and tenaciously sustained thesis 
which will doubtless assist in effectively laying the ghost of Hubert Van Eyck 
once and for all. F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS. 


The Van Eyck Problem. By Maurice W. Brockwell. Chatto & Windus. 1os. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL IDEALIST 


In 1904 Joseph Rowntree of York created three social and charitable trusts 
and, for their endowment, disposed of more than half his wealth. ‘One man’s 
vision” has been written to celebrate the Jubilee of one of these foundations— 
The Joseph Rowntree Village Trust. It deals mainly with the birth and develop- 
ment of the village community of New Earswick where bold and original housing 
reforms first saw the light of day. A striking picture emerges of the Founder. 
His Quaker “‘concern’”’ to improve the lot of humanity led him to avoid mere 
palliatives and to seek out the fundamental causes of poverty and squalor. He 
was a great philanthropist, but in his housing reforms he was severely practical. 
It was his deliberate aim to set new national standards, and he realised that public 
authorities and private landlords would follow his lead only if his schemes were 
soundly based. He was a Liberal and not a paternalist; therefore his village 
communities must be self-governing as well as self-supporting. He was as 
anxious to promote a healthy community life as he was to build sound and 
attractive houses at rents which the lowest paid workers could pay. Not every 
ideal has been realised. The plan to provide houses at the lowest level of rents 
had to be abandoned as early as 1918. The candour with which this and other 
difficulties are discussed by the author gives the reader confidence. There were 
evidently tense moments between the Village Council and the Trustees, aesthetic 
arguments with the experts, even flirtations with the flat roof heresy on the part 
of Joseph Rowntree himself. Thanks to Sir Raymond Unwin, Barry Parker and 
the uncommon willingness of the Trustees to accept good advice, New Earswick 
not only escaped the cheap and meretricious in design and construction but was a 
long way ahead of the rest of the country in all its original building projects. 

This is an unusual book not only because pioneer work is necessarily unique 
but because the problems of a Housing Trust are so varied. One learns about 
trees, grass verges and cul-de-sacs as well as of sewage disposal, concealed tele- 
vision aerials and heat storage systems. There are encouraging accounts of 
experiments to cater for the ageing and infirm and to improve the Health Service 
by means of a mobile clinic. One finds a most lucid explanation of the benefit 
to the Village ‘Trust of the almost incomprehensible Housing Repairs and Rent 
Act of 1954. What is even more admirable is the record of the Trust’s work in 
education. Not only was the New Earswick Primary School of 1904 a generation 
in advance of prevailing standards, but the opportunities enjoyed by the pupils 
anticipated by decades principles which were not officially recognised until the 
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Education Act of 1944. The policy to limit primary classes to 30 pupils has 
yielded statistics which should be of the utmost value to educationalists. 

“One man’s vision”’ is a mine of information and the freshness and frankness 
of its approach is most attractive; so much so that in important directions many 
readers will wish for more. A “tenant’s-eye view” of the work of the Trust would 
be useful to the social student. And there is likely to be more general interest 
as to ways in which the Trust will develop than the indications in the final pages 
of the book can satisfy. It is one of the greatest values of this record that it 
illustrates how richly personal initiative has contributed to Britain’s social 
revolution. Yet from the first, Joseph Rowntree foresaw that ultimately the 
public authority would emerge supreme in the sphere of housing reform. That 
has now happened, but there remain vast areas in the community life of the coun- 
try into which the pure light of Joseph Rowntree’s vision still needs to penetrate. 
The future is not clearly discernible; but nobody can be aware of what the 
Village Trust has accomplished, and of the devotion with which the Founder’s 
ideals have been served by a succession of gifted and imaginative Trustees, 
without feeling a sense of eager confidence in the promise of the second half 
century. PHILIP FOTHERGILL. 


One Man's Vision. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS VOTE 


Certain concepts have become firmly rooted in our political thinking and talk- 
ing which derive their popularity less from their usefulness than from our 
laziness. ‘T'wo of these have been selected by Mr. Bonham for study; they are 
“the floating voter” and “the middle class voter.” Who are these persons? 
Do they indeed even exist in the form in which popular use of these terms implies? 
In particular, are they, as is so often supposed, identical? It is relatively easy 
to give substance to the idea of the middle class voter—though, as Mr. Bonham 
shows, less easy to give him precise definition. By an analysis of census returns 
and public opinion polls he has shown what proportion of the population may 
reasonably be regarded as middle class and how this class has voted in the three 
postwar general elections. In fact under his statistical scrutiny the positive 
concept of “middle class” has to some extent dissolved. to be replaced by its 
component groups, such as “higher professional”, “‘middle business’ or 
“‘managerial”’; indeed he himself is disposed to substitute a negative classifica- 
tion, “‘not working class.” Not that this altogether solves the problem. Either 
way, as Mr. Bonham points out, we are left with an “intermediate group” (a 
group incidentally extremely hard to survey) who include about two million 
workers (partly by hand, partly by brain)—quite enough to swing a British 
general election. However, the main lines of Mr. Bonham’s findings are clear 
enough. In an electorate of about 34 million, about 1o million may be regarded 
as middle class. By themselves, they can decide nothing. And indeed they do 
not try to. Just as the working class divides itself politically—in the proportion 
of about two to one, Labour to Conservative—so the middle class divides. 
It does not provide proportionately. In 1945 it gave two votes to Labour for 
every one to the Conservatives. In 1951 the proportions were more than three 
to one. Does this mean that it was middle class defection that robbed Mr. 
Attlee of power? Did the middle class “float”? No, says Mr. Bonham, or 
at least no more than the working class itself. Conservatism’s main gains came 
from Liberals and non-voters. At the same time within the middle class itself 
shifts in allegiance differed greatly; ‘“‘small business” veered back most sharply 
to Conservatism while the “lower professional” group retained about the same 
proportion of Labour sympathisers in ’51 as in 45. Mr. Bonham’s study thus 
places class and occupational analysis of one-third of the British electorate upon a 
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sound statistical basis. As such it is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of electoral behaviour. At the same time it must be remembered that its evidence 
is necessarily drawn from only three general elections, one of which, that of 1945, 
was peculiar in the inadequacy of the register and the relatively low poll. One 
hopes*that Mr. Bonham’s findings can be supplemented by comparable in- 
vestigations at the next general election, whenever Sir Winston decrees that it 
shall be. H. G. NICHOLAS. 


The Middle Class Vote. By John Bonham. Faber & Faber. 21s. 


TOTAL WAR 


If one finds this to be in some ways a disappointing and discursive book it is 
perhaps only because the title, with its reference to this barbarous and gloomy 
century which has seen the Return of the Tyrants, arouses too high expectations. 
M. Aron is a former adviser to General de Gaulle, a leading political commentator 
in France, and a columnist of Le Figaro. If one has a complaint, it is not that 
the political sentiment of Le Figaro more than occasionally peeps out, but that, 
where we expect this book to lead up to logical and clean-cut conclusions, we 
find ourselves, on the contrary, thrust back to the door wherein we went. 
We are to have, we are told, more faith and resolution. And this, it appears, 
can go beyond some Toynbeean mission of ideas to the extent of re-enforcing 
the mission by armed justice in the sense of “winning the limited war.” But 
this will be “in order not to have to wage the total one,” since “the unleasing of 
violence settles nothing.” Maybe it could yet settle who wins; and maybe we 
may not be permitted this convenient goal (which one recalls in 1938 was 
Ribbentrops’s) of “winning a limited war.”” One recalls the idle hope of applying 
“limited” economic sanctions to Japan. This goal will apparently be practicable 
thanks to a balance of power, such as will at least prevent a world government 
or universal empire, owing to the fortunate possession by one country of a 
quasi-monopoly of the decisive weapons. The situation may have changed since 
this book was published in France, but one may well doubt how far any country, 
even America, enjoys to-day such a quasi-monopoly. On the contrary, whoever 
has the final ounce to win the total war will also win the limited war. It would 
seem that either we must have an organic union (to which history offers no 
precedent) of the Free World strong enough to make victory too dubious for a 
challenger who is reasonable—as against Sir Norman Angell it must be added 
that challengers are frequently irrational or, if military expendibility in total war 
prevails against economic potential, we may expect a military demination 
followed, more probably, by a pax Sovietica or even ultimately by a pax Sinica. 
The European Civil War has been waged, not least by General de Gaulle’s 
supporters, too long. Faith and resolution consist in seeing that the “potential” 
is made “‘actual” in time. 

M. Aron’s work is more brilliant than stable, in this resembling the French 
politics which he so insistently denounces The real trouble with la guerre totale 
(a French term in origin) is that atomic warfare now enables it to be waged; 
and that Mr. Truman’s “baby”—to use the ex-President’s own term—is more 
technologically calculated to destroy Mr. Truman’s country and its allies than the 
Kremlin. The nemesis of the technological pride of Babel has fallen on its 
builders. Nothing can save them but, as Response to Challenge, a campaign of 
creative ideas—which perhaps they lack. But those who wage it must bear in 
mind that maybe the human race prefers tyranny and “‘trains running on time;”’ 
and has to be ‘‘compelled to be free.” The harsh truth is that liberty can only be 
assured by personal courage—and not even then, as Hellas learned, without bold 
statesmanship. GEoRGE CATLIN. 


The Century of Total War. By Raymond Aron. Verschoyle 25s. 
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THE FIRST HALF CENTURY 


In a new volume of the Home University Library, David Thomson, Lecturer 
in History at Cambridge, has set himself the task of writing an integrated world 
history from 1914 to 1950. In an Introduction (which is perhaps slightly on the 
long side) he explains that he is concerned with the general trends of the age— 
not only the political and military but also the intellectual, social and economic 
ones—rather than with a catalogue of events in any particular country or region. 
He succeeds well in his task. ‘The book is readable, comprehensive and stimu- 
lating. While fully within the reach of the general reader it should also interest 
the specialist. The author shows how the 1914-1918 War was both the last 
(and greatest) of the Nineteenth Century wars of nationalism as well as the first 
of the Twenticth Century wars of ideology. The two sides were almost equally 
matched in their ability to apply new industrial processes to war. “Thus, 
paradoxically, the war of speed and rapid movement became on the field of 
battle a war of stalemate and attrition.” To achieve victory concessions had to be 
made to the people to secure a greater war effort. ‘The welfare state was much 
promoted by the warfare state.”” The author is not afraid to take sides. Writing 
about the Treaty of Versailles, he rejects criticisms that the treaty failed because 
it was a patchwork of conflicting purposes. In his opinion it was not necessarily 
the worse for that. But he criticises the settlement for being harsh in the wrong 
places and lenient in the wrong ways. The book is perhaps most interesting in 
its examination of the effect of public opinion on diplomatic and political 
developments. Discussing the situation following the first World War, the 
author says that the postulate of liberal thought—that democratic peoples would 
be peace-loving—was a fallacy. Liberal democracy, furthermore, did not 
triumph. “All that was left was the paradox of an international machine 
operating on a basis of atomistic nationalism . . . neither universal enough to 
achieve general conciliation, nor cohesive enough to achieve decisive action as a 
concert of powers.” What conclusion does the author reach? He says the 
attitude prompted in him by the study of recent world history is humility rather 
than pride. In his opinion it is rare for men to extract from great events just 
the benefits for which they hope. He does not much believe in blue prints and 
prophets to deal with the predicaments of mankind. FRANK Eyck. 


World History, 1914-1950. By David Thomson. Home University Library. O.U.P. 6s. 


SHELLEY’S IMAGERY* 


Although Matthew Arnold’s conception of Shelley as a beautiful ineffectual 
angel is now largely abandoned, Mr. Butter, after close study of his poems and 
essays, maintains that their purpose, and bearing on actual life, are still insuffi- 
ciently appreciated, his poetry being still too much looked on as vague, lovely 
outpourings of emotion. Our author concentrates his attention on the 
“intellectual content”’ of the images which recur constantly in Shelley, some based 
on his scientific interests, all revealing his thought or contributing to his 
philosophy. These, in the words of Francis Bacon, are the “Idols of the Cave” — 
the Platonic image. One of Shelley’s most frequent “idols” is the cave itself, 
which often seems to symbolise the mind’s inmost sanctuary; others include 
fountains, reflections in water, winds, clouds and echoes. The forces of Nature, 
under the form of genii; personified abstractions; Earth, Sun, and Moon, all 
play their part. Some of Shelley’s beautiful landscapes are a “dual vision” — 
actual description blending with symbolism. The dramatic element in 
Prometheus Unbound is the conflict between good and evil in the Titan; a detailed 
analysis of the poem is given by Mr. Butter. His suggestions throughout the 
book are amply illustrated by quotations. An opening chapter is, naturally, 
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devoted to Shelley as a love poet, whose heroes pursue some complementary 
being, the epipsyche, which may mirror and make perfect their own self; this 
would set forth Shelley’s own ideal. Various images are employed as “‘soul 
vehicles” —a lamp, musical instruments, books, a veil. Shelley is shewn to have 
been preoccupied with the idea of the “One and the Many’”’, spirit related to 
matter, unity in diversity. In him, as in perhaps no other poet, there is a 
constant mingling of the senses, (synaesthesia), of music, for example, light, 
scent, and love. A list is given of the scientific authors read by Shelley in his 
earlier years, Sir Humphrey Davy, Herschel, and Erasmus Darwin among them, 
and we are shewn how he shared in their approach to modern scientific dis- 
coveries, to matter as energy, and others. He dwells on the cycle of ocean, cloud, 
rain and rivers, transmuting scientific facts into pure poetry. Shelley’s conclu- 
sions are subject to change; on the problem of personal survival he was undecided 
to the end. But he believed, as Adonais shows, that after death we become one 
with our imaginings. It is impossible in brief compass to summarise this 
scholarly work, which cannot fail to give readers a deeper understanding of 
Shelley. EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 
* Shelley's Idols of the Cave. By P. H. Butter. University Press, Edinburgh. 153. 


Commander Stagg has followed up his books North Norway and The Heart of 
Norway with a volume entitled West Norway and its Fjords : a History of Bergen 
and its Provinces, (Ailen & Unwin. 18s.) ‘The whole series is the more welcome 
since Norway has tempted far fewer writers than Sweden. Books on Norway, 
broadly speaking, deal with places, books on Sweden mainly with famous actors 
on the European stage. The author knows and loves every corner of the land, 
and his detailed record of the great trading centre of Bergen is a real contribution 
to history. Only towards the end do we reach names familiar to modern ears 
such as Holberg and Grieg. The nightmare of the German occupation, we are 
told, requires a volume for itself, and Commander Stagg should provide it. 
No continental nation makes a stronger appeal to Englishmen than this sturdy 
race to whom liberty has always been dearer than life. 


The New Whitehall Series, prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration and edited by Sir Robert Fraser, should find a wide 
welcome. The old series, published before the war, has been long outdated, 
and there is a continuing demand for short factual surveys of Government 
Departments, which are authoritative and readable. The first volume is The 
Home Office, by Sir Frank Newsam, the Permanent Under Secretary of State. 
The book is mainly concerned with the Home Secretary’s primary functions, 
namely the maintenance of order and the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
which extends far beyond murder cases. Sir Frank defines the “essential task’’ 
of his Department “to maintain, in a world that seems to pay a diminishing 
regard to such principles, the widest liberty, consistent with law and order.” 
The author also outlines the numerous functions and work imposed upon the 
Department, either by statute or as the “residuary legatee”’ of domestic admini- 
stration. ‘The account is concise, factual and lucid; Sir Frank writes with a 
natural pride in his Department, and, perhaps for that reason, tends to overstress 
its constitutional role. A great deal of modern legislation, which it administers, 
has been inspired or initiated outside the Home Office. Moreover to describe 
the Department as ‘‘the last bulwark of liberal opinion”’ is to ignore the Press and 
Parliament itself. These are, however, small criticisms of a most informative 
and useful book. 

The Home Office. By Sir Frank Newsam, K.C.B. The New Whitehall Series. Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. 
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THE SATANIC MASS 


Henry T. F. Rhodes is a detective but he is not a policeman nor is he a 
“ private eye.” He is an expert (perhaps the expert) on forged and suspect 
documents and, more fascinatingly still, a forensic chemist. The qualifications 
required for success in such work equip their owner to undertake painstaking 
research and to apply minute observation in almost any field of enquiry, and in 
his new book* he has displayed a unique ability to expose not merely the crimi- 
nals—those servants of Satan—but Satan himself. Notwithstanding that there 
does not exist a single document describing at first hand the rites and ceremonies 
of the Black Mass, he has revealed in minute detail the order of its celebration 
from earliest times until the present day. In the course of the centuries the 
“ office ” has altered its idiom, but its basis remains unchanged since the days 
when the earth was young and man, emerging into the light of civilisation, 
dazzled by the effulgence of its promise, worshipped his primitive gods by means 
of rites that we describe as “ obscene.”” Mr. Rhodes draws a distinction between 
the worship of the goat, as practised at the Sabbat, and the genuine Satanic Mass. 
It is only after reading this enlightening book that one begins to realise how 
subtle is the difference and how popularly the former is assumed to be the latter. 
In addition to a general reconstruction of the ceremony in its various ages, we 
see it used as an expression of revolutionary force, as a remunerative source of 
criminal activity, and as an exciting plaything for bored young men about town. 
From the Knights Templars to the Freemasons, from prehistoric times to the 
twentieth century, the Black Mass, with its reversals and inversions has provided 
the dangerous haven to which the socially deviated have fled ; but, it is not 
without its humours. When La Reynie cross-examined the Duchess of Bouillon, 
a suspected devotee of the Devil, he asked ; ‘“‘ Have you ever seen the Devil ?” 
her devastating reply was: “ Yes, I see him now. He looks very ugly and 
villainous, and he is disguised as a Councillor of State.” Wilkes—‘ that devil 
Wilkes ”—let his baboon escape from the trap and leap upon the black-mass 
altar at the precise moment when Sir Francis Dashwood, officiating at a service 
held in his Medmenham Monastery, uttered the invocation. The atom age has 
not dethroned the devil, and some would attribute the discovery of nuclear 
fission to inspiration received from him. Be that as it may, the contemporary 
celebration of the Satanic Mass seems more sinister, and it may be indeed more 
destructive, than is the possession of super-hydrogen bombs by either East or 
West. JULIAN FRANKLYN. 

The Satanic Mass. A Sociological and Criminological Study. Rider & Co. 16s. 


Magnificent Journey: the Rise of the Trade Unions, by Francis Williams (Odhams 
Press, 15s.) is a readable as well as an instructive record of a great movement. 
The story of their rise and early struggles was first told by the Webbs sixty years 
ago, and the most important portion of the present work deals with the develop- 
ments of the twentieth century. The author has | nown many of the leading 
figures in the drama and writes with enthusiasm from beginning to end of the 
volume. The hero of the story is Keir Hardie, the Scottish miner, the founder of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, whom to know was to love. The era of struggle 
is over and the era of joint responsibility may be said to have begun when 
Ernest Bevin entered the Coalition Ministry as Minister of Labour in 1940. 
In the final chapter Mr. Williams briefly discusses the two latest threats to the 
authority and solidarity of Trade Unions—Communism and unofficial strikes— 
but he refuses to be alarmed. Nothing except mass unemployment seems likely 
to increase the appeal of Communist propaganda, and unofficial strikes, we are 
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assured, are not wholly to be condemned, since they often focus attention on 
local problems in which neither managements nor unions have shown sufficient 
flexibility. The title Magnificent Fourney sounds rather flamboyart, but the 
nation—like the author—has reason to be proud of the determination of 
organised labour and its officials to keep this mighty movement on constitutionai 
lines. 


. . > . *. 


Ledoux has attracted considerable attention during recent years, since his 
work, although mainly executed in the late 18th century, appears to be modern; 
furthermore his book on architecture was published in 1804, thus familiarising 
a wider public with his artistic outlook. Boullée, although his precursor, be- 
cause of his modesty and lack of sustained patronage, remained forgotten. 
His “Essai” on architecture, deposited in manuscript form in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, was overlooked until it was published by Dr. Helen Rosenau, 
154 years after the author’s death.* From this manuscript, which was to be 
copiously illustrated by engravings for which the preliminary drawings exist, 
one can gauge the significance of Boullée as a teacher and his influence on the 
development of the Empire style. The Editor has established the chronology 
of his work, including such unusual schemes as the project for a National 
Library on the present site and a Cenotaph for Newton, of whom Boullée was 
an ardent admirer. An introduction and notes in English are added to the 
French text, clarifying the background of the architect’s work and empnasizing 
the “‘painterly” character of his settings. Indeed Boullée, although an architect, 
had wished to become a painter, and in his visionary drawings he realised his 
dreams, undeterred by lack of external success. He was a Utopian planner who set 
his buildings in an ideal landscape, a reformer, no revolutionary. As such he was 
a child of the transitional age which saw the emergence of the French Republic. 
Many of his ideas now appear as contemporary, since they were far in advance 
of their time. They deserve careful study as historical documents as well as 
precursors of contemporary functionalism. 

*Boullée’s Treatise on Architecture. Edived by Dr. Helen Rosenau. Tiranti, London. 
1953. 215. 


Secretary Stimson, by Richard N. Current (Rutgers University Press, 
44 dollars) should be read by all serious students of recent American history, 
for he held high office under seven Presidents and played a major part in the 
formulation and execution of policy over many years. ‘Though Professor 
Current recognises his high character, outstanding ability and capacity for 
hard work, and finds something to praise in the earlier phases of his public 
career, the later chapters present a formidable documented indictment of his 
policy as Secretary of State and later as Secretary of War under Roosevelt and 
Truman. Despite the glowing tributes to his services by General Marshall 
and other celebrities, the author portrays him as inclined to be stiff, harsh and 
autocratic, an Imperialist believing in little except force and determined to use 
every weapon in a life and death struggle such as the Second World War. 
The author selects for special reprobation his attempt to deny his considerable 
share of responsibility for the disaster at Pearl Harbour, for the harrying of loyal 
Japanese citizens of the United States when Japan launched her treacherous 
attack, and for the momentous decision to drop atom bombs on two big cities 
in Japan. This volume is described on the dust cover as “the first assessment 
of a controversial career’, and we may doubtless expect a rejoinder in due 
course by some admirer of the statesman and the man. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


All too rarely in our reading we are 
turned back to the wondering child, 
breath caught at the marvel of creation, 
startled to discover that nature is a 
pattern, an endless chain, a binding, 
and eager to see the mystery whole. 
So for a space we regain our birthright 
as poets. 

Why clouds do not fall down 

John Stewart Collis has never lost it; 
his new book has this transforming 
power, nor do Nicholas Egon’s draw- 
ings break the spell. In THe Movinc 
Waters (Rupért Hart-Davis. 15s.) the 
practical forester and ploughman, the 
scientist-scholar, the philosopher who 
looks on all life and finds it one, now 
approaches man’s relation to cloud, 
snowflake, rain, hailstone, dew, ava- 
lanche and iceberg, spring, well, geyser 
and cataract, with the same poetic 
insight and apocalyptic eloquence 
unsmirched by the purple patch. For 
him there are no commonplaces: the 
flooded ceilings of our late long winter 
demonstrate the miracle of expanding 
ice, at 20 degrees of frost calling for 
pipes “ strong enough to resist 138 tons 
to the square inch;” the weaving on 
the spider’s web of filaments of frost is 
“* by the molecules that in another mode 
tread another loom;”’ the grinding of 
glaciers produces the seeds of future 
continents, mountains sharing mortal- 
ity indifferently with the butterfly; 
rivers take the land away, but to the 
shore where they pile it up. 


Resurrected land 

To counteract erosion of the soil by 
sea, wind and drought, man’s applied 
imagination which he calls engineering 
has persuaded nature to serve him in 
drainage, water highways, turbine and 
dynamo; yet, no longer thinking in 
terms of conquest, our scientists 
understand that we must work in 
obedience to her laws: “‘ In the deserts, 
in the Tennessee Valley and elsewhere, 
man had put a spoke in the wheel... . . 
Now, he puts his shoulder” to it. 
Mr. Collis’s book is made to last; its 
technical information and factual grasp, 
its descriptions, of caves formed by 





underground water or of mythologic 
ceremony, its undertones of hope, its 
appeal imponderable and solid like the 
earth’s coating of atmosphere of which 
it treats, its wisdom, artistry and style, 
would have endeared it to Ruskin. 
Its preoccupation with “‘ the waters 
from their ascent out of the ocean to 
their completion of the cycle” would 
have appealed to Emily Bronté too, 
who knew well that “soft white 
clouds ”’ sailing on, 

Like spirits of ethereal dew 

Which all the morn had hovered o'er 
the flowers, would return to heaven 
eventually. 


Two storytellers 


It is good to have some sixty of her 
poems under one roof again, at the 
end of WUTHERING HEIGHTs, in a new 
Everyman Library printing (7. M. 
Dent. 6s.). Margaret Lane has 
written an introductory critical ap- 
preciation of Charlotte Bronté’s preface 
to the second edition of her sister’s 
“‘ rude and strange production.” Sens- 
ible Miss Lane does not try to explain 
the feeling of “ the classic purging of 
high tragedy”’ that accompanies the 
reading of the book. She truly says 
that neither novel nor poems can be 
copied; one can only accept them 
“as a great draught of experience.” 
Emily’s faults do not matter, for her 
genius could break every rule. So of 
the telling of the complicated tale we 
are content with Miss Lane’s summing- 
up: “ It is an outrageous method, and 
it succeeds perfectly.” 

Emily Bronté’s life of thirty years 
knew no renown. During its span, 
beyond her moors and over the border, 
the first historical best-seller The Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte was produced 
and sold like popular fiction. The 
same author’s Guy Mannering had 
confirmed him a decade before as the 
first of the best-selling novelists, and 
this had been preceded in 1805 by the 
first best-sale in poetry, his The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. The fabulous hat 


trick has its commentator in that most 
biographer Hesketh Pearson, 


able 
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whose WALTER Scott: His life and 
Personality (Methuen. 215.) takes the 
opportunity of ih: collected letters 
and the Journal pubiished in the 1930s 
to round off our view of Scott as man 
and writer. The moment is favourable, 
for one senses a turn in the tide of 
denigration and neglect. The people 
who swear they cannot read him 
nowadays, invariably recall an excep- 
tion on which they dote. To such, and 
to newcomers, the circumstances of his 
life being more astonishing than any 
of the situations he created, the nar- 
ration here should lead back to the 
works themselves. He outlived tragic 
ill-health, an unlucky love affair and 
financial ruin. His benevolence, his 
humility, his dislike of extremes, were 
exceptional in a man of his literary 
eminence. His deference to rank was 
due to his romantic feeling for tradi- 
tion, not to snobbery: “ He paid far 
more respect to a poor Scottish 
chieftain than to a modern English 
lord,” says Mr. Pearson. Byron’s 
“good man” seems to have had a 
character to match his genius. 


Writing ‘“‘ The Ugly Duckling” 

Who knows what influence Sir 
Walter Scott was having on the young 
man in Denmark who was commis- 
sioned to do the librettos for opera 
versions of The Bride of Lammermoor 
and Kenilworth? Novels, plays, poems 
and travel sketches poured from him as 
the years went by, but the world 
scarcely connects them with the name 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Nor has 
the fame of his autobiography spread 
wide. In English-speaking countries, 
at least, this is now rectified by its 
sumptuous appearance entitled, ex- 
cusably by Hans Andersen himself, 
Tue Farry Tace or My Lire (Maxson. 
Distributed by I. R. Maxwell & Co., 
242, Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W.1. £8 8s.). The volume cannot 
be recommended for bedside reading 
for it weighs about six pounds in its 
matching box and measures ten by 
thirteen inches. But as a piece of book 
design and printing it is a connois- 
seur’s delight, and surely nothing more 
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handsome will be on view at the 
National Book League’s exhibition in 
Albemarle Street this month to cele- 
brate the 150th anniversary of Ander- 
sen’s birth. The fifty full-page water- 
colour illustrations, the property of the 
Copenhagen Royal Museum of Fine 
Arts, are the inspired work of Niels 
Larsen Stevns, painted for the Danish 
edition of a dozen years ago. ‘They 
cast a glow, cool and delicious, over the 
story, at first harsh when poverty 
stalked and the prophet had no honour 
in his own country. Then the fairy 
tale comes true, and Andersen is 
féted abroad, with Schumann and 
Dickens and Jenny Lind for friends, 
an invitation to Osborne from Queen 
Victoria, and reading aloud at various 
European courts. He tells of his 
successes, as of his dole, with the 
childlike directness we remember of 
old, and the translation of W. Glyn 
Jones admirably conveys and sustains 
the magic and the poetry. 


Return of the diplomat 

Hans Andersen says when he arrived 
in Rome: “ I soon felt as though I was 
born there and belonged to it.” This 
should qualify him for inclusion in the 
next book among the GHOSTS OF THE 
SPANISH Steps (John Murray. 18s.). 
For most of us from Britain that wide 
and graceful stairway means Keats and 
his and Shelley’s Memorial House, and 
it was disconcerting at first to find the 
two poets so inconspicuous among 
Daniel Varé’s spectres. But we soon 
see them from his perspective, for the 
company is vast as it is fascinating, and 
Galileo, Madame Récamier, the pseu- 
donymous Mr. Hayter, Axel Munthe, 
Ouida, the “ Napoleonides,” young 
Henry Adams, Prince Chigi, Marconi, 
Eleanora Duse, Browning and Sarasate 
are only a few who incongruously jostle 
each other as they pass up and down. 
Happily Signor Varé has space for 
quite an instalment of the lively and 
reflective autobiography we have come 
to expect from this “ laughing diplo- 
mat.” His relationship with his 
mother for example—she was out and 
about, not just on the Steps a stone’s 
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throw away but all over Rome at the 
age of 91—is sharply conveyed. Seeing 
“the humorous side of the most 
deplorable events” she still brought 
him up according to the notions of her 
native Scotland. While he disclaims 
the writing of history for what he calls 
“this pot-pourri of a book,” of men 
and affairs of his own and other 
generations he is a shrewd and kindly 
observer, to whom his easy knowledge 
of the English language adds dignity 
and charm. 


La boutique 

Another Italian, born at the Palazzo 
Corsini and surely one of the liveliest 
ghosts of the Spanish Steps, brings her 
very individual version of the language 
—she too has Scottish blood—to 
decorate her pages. Elsa Schiaparelli’s 
SHocKING Lire (7. M. Dent. 21:5.) 
takes the adjective from the shade of 
pink she ‘ invented.’ This is no more 
vivid than her whirling and varied 
career, divided into compartments 
labelled Italy, London, Paris, Moscow, 
New York, Minnesota, Texas, Brazil, 
without doing damage to a strong and 
integrated personality. Honest in 
vanity as in ruthlessness, she emerges 
from her well-illustrated (and un- 
indexed) pages a not particularly 
likeable figure: all the more to her. 
credit that she has not increased a 
prejudice against people who presume 
to dictate women’s fashions. Her zest 
in singlemindedness, her joy in crea- 
tion, her fortitude in sorrow, command 
respect and a keen attention as the 
saga proceeds. If to an outsider her 
life should seem a dreary round of 
dress shows, to her it is crowned by her 
satisfaction in influencing design. We 
accept that she has always found 
willing helpers to carry out her crowd- 
ing ideas, and perceive that the culture 
of her distinguished ancestry has in her 
prevented any compromise with the 
cheap or the nasty. To America goes 
her tribute for helping her “ to obtain 
a unique place in the world” and to 
France—who gave her the inspiration. 


The conqueror’s dream 
“The champion of dolce France” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 





has set Harold Lamb the tremendous 
task of detaching the legend from the 
man in CHARLEMAGNE (Robert Hale. 
16s.). By rooo A.D. he, Charles the 
Great and dead nearly two hundred 
years, was inspiring pilgrim and 
Provengal poet; feudal life and the 
advent of knighthood cried the fame of 
“ the first king of France ” thus defin- 
ing the disputed boundaries of his 
empire; and when from England to the 
Rhineland men set forth on the first 
crusade, minstrels sang how before 
them Charlemagne had _ gained 
Jerusalem from the Saracen. Of his 
unlettered youth, of the enquiring, 
forceful soldier conquering knowledge 
as well as a kingdom, of his wives and 
children, of the cunning diplomat and 
at last the unifier of the western world, 
Mr. Lamb has patiently garnered and 
smoothly displayed every accessible 
fact. He throws new light on the dark 
ages as he surveys a domain that 
stretched from the territory of the 
Northmen of Scandia to that of the 
Emir of Cérdoba beyond Zaragoza, 
from the Bohemian, Slav and Bulgar 
regions in the east to the shore of the 
Franks opposite Canterbury. 


Imagery and realism 
Europe has burst its banks 
And the first floodwaters rising 
our doors, 


sings Howard Sergeant of a later re- 
alignment of power. THE HEADLANDS 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) is a representative 
collection of his work that rescues 
him from the ephemeralities of maga- 
zine reading. We are able to share 
his communication of experience 
whether he is climbing the beanstalk 
of our minds, pondering the sailor 

“wearing a borrowed face,” or 
noting the measured breathing of the 
sea. Lyricism and bitterness are 
sometimes locked in struggle in his 
verse, but his impact is such in the 
sequence on the luckless children of 
Europe that we cower with him under 
the shame of shirked responsibility. 
Those who despair of the aims and 
values of modern poetry should ponder 
Mr. Sergeant and think again. 

GRacE BANYARD. 











“WHOSOEVER shall CALL 
on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered.’’ (Joel ii. 32) 


THE CALL 
FOR DIVINE 
DELIVERANCE 


That ALMIGHTY GOD may deliver 
. and protect us from the menace of 


SATANIC EVIL 


and 


ANGELIC ERROR 


now combining in the effort to gain 


WORLD DOMINION : 
Use daily ‘The Call’ (The Prayer) 
in the 


* WHOSOEVER ’” LEAFLET 


For information and free copies write to: 
THE PANACEA SOCIETY 
BEDFORD 











Yes, of Course... 


I know the Christian paper you 
want, if you are a reader of The 
Contemporary Review—you want a 
Christian weekly that regards you as 
an adult, responsible being, ready 
and willing to go to the root of the 
matter without humbugging around. 
Yes, I can recommend the one you 
want, the great old, reborn British 
Weekly. They'll send you specimen 
copies from 


BRITISH WEEKLY 
46-47, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.z2. 


























The Art of 
Primitive Peoples 


By J. T. Hooper anp C. A. BuRLAND. Based on an unknown 
collection of primitive art that is also one of the largest in private 
hands. African, Pacific, North and South American art is described 
and beautifully illustrated, and the whole gives a fresh insight into the 


minds of the primitive artist. 
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WAR 
TRAGEDY 


By 





JAMES P. WARBURG 


Famous Financier—Scholar 
Author of 
The United States in a Changing World 


A Feature of 
THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
Approximately 900 pages Four dollars per volume 
($5.00 abroad) 
Send orders to the Editor, Professor F. B. Schick 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 
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